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^HE  PAX  AMERICAN'  UNION’,  originally  known  ae 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  was  established  in  the  year 
1890  in  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  at  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  held  at  Washington  in  1889-90,  and  presided  over  by  James 
G.  Blaine,  then  United  States  Secretary  of  State.  Its  work  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference  at  Mexico  in  1901;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the  Fifth,  at  Santiago, 
Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1928;  and  the  Seventh,  at  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay,  in  1933.  It  is  an  international  organization  created  and  main¬ 
tained  by  the  twenty-one  American  republics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile. 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay  and  Venezuela.  Its  purpose  is  to  promote  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  peace,  and  commerce  between  the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent. 
It  is  sui)ported  by  annual  contributions  from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  pro¬ 
portional  to  population.  Its  affairs  are  administered  by  a  Director  General  and 
an  Assistant  Director,  elected  by  and  responsible  to  a  Governing  Board  composed 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in  Washing¬ 
ton  of  the  other  American  governments. 

The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  American  Union  are  organized  so  as 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created.  Si)ecial  divisions  have  been 
created  on  foreign  trade,  statistics,  finance,  agricultural  cooperation,  and  travel, 
all  of  which  maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial  bodies  in  the  coun¬ 
tries,  members  of  the  Union.  Particular  attention  is  devoted  to  the  development 
of  closer  intellectual  and  cultural  relations  among  the  nations  of  the  American 
Continent,  and  an  administrative  division  exists  for  this  purpose.  The  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  contains  90,000  volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in  English,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
is  the  official  organ  of  the  institution. 

The  Pan  American  Union  serves  as  the  permanent  organ  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ferences.  In  addition  to  preparing  the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by  conducting  special  inquiries  and 
investigations  and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or  technical  conferences 
in  the  intervals  between  the  International  Conferences. 
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ECUADOR'PERU 
BOUNDARY  NEGOTIATIONS 


Tiik  oponing  session  of  the  Ki'iiador-l’eni  Boundary  Xeyiotiaiioiis 
was  held  on  Septeinher  30, 193<i,  at  the  White  House.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  received  the  delejrates  in  the  Blue  Room;  Dr.  Homero  Viteri 
Lafronte,  ehairman  of  the  P>uadoreau  delegation  with  the  rank  of 
Ambassador,  Drs.  Ah'jandro  Ponee  Borja  and  Jose  Vicente  Trujillo, 
delegates  plenipotentiary  of  Kcuador,  with  the  rank  of  Minister, 
S'fior  Manuel  de  Freyre  y  Santander,  Peruvian  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  and  acting  ehairman  of  the  Peruvian  delegation;  and 
Drs.  Arturo  (iarcia  Salazar  y  Victor  Andrt%  Belaunde,  delegates 
j)lenipotentiary  of  Peru  with  the  rank  of  Minister.  The  ceremony 
was  also  attended  by  Uapt.  Colon  Floy  Alfaro,  Ecuadorean  Ambassa¬ 
dor  to  the  United  States;  the  Hon.  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States;  the  Hon.  Sumner  Welles,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Mr.  Lawrence  Duggan,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin  American 
Alfaii’s  of  the  State  Department;  Mr.  Richard  Southgate,  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Protocol  and  Conferences  of  the  State  Department; 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and 
the  military  and  naval  aides  to  the  President. 

After  the  delegates  had  presented  their  credentials,  which  were 
found  to  he  in  due  forn;.  President  Roosevelt  welcomed  them  in  the 
following  words: 

Yoru  Excellencies: 

In  the  agreement  signed  at  Lima  on  July  0,  1936,  by  the  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Peru  and  the  Minister  of  Ecuador  to  Peru,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  operative  the  provisions  of  the  Protocol  of 
June  21,  1924,  it  is  stated  that  these  two  great  Republics,  throughout 
the  course  of  the  long  discussion  of  their  boundary  controversy,  have 
never  faltered  in  their  determination  to  settle  this  bouridary  question 
by  jiacific  means,  and  have  ever  been  confident  of  their  ability  to 
arrive  at  a  complete  and  permanent  solution  of  the  controversy. 
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It  is  in  that  spirit  that  the  Delejjations  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  meet 
in  Washington  today.  I  welcome  you  to  the  capital  of  my  country, 
which  shares  with  your  countries  the  conviction  that  disputes  between 
nations,  when  the  will  for  agreement  exists,  can  always  be  resolved 
by  the  peacefid  methotls  of  negotiation,  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  several  boundary  disputes  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  have  been  settled  by  peaceful  means.  Two  other  American 
Kepublics  at  the  present  time  are  giving  clear  evidence  of  their  faith 
in  and  adherence  to  this  procedure.  These  are  matters  for  legitimate 
pride  on  the  part  of  the  nations  of  the  New  World.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope,  which,  I  am  confident,  will  be  fulfilled,  that  another  important 
chapter  in  this  inspiring  record  may  be  written  by  the  Delegations  of 
Peru  and  Ecuador  as  a  result  of  the  friendly  negotiations  which  are 
being  initiated  today. 

The  Protocol  of  June  21,  1924,  provides  for  a  further  Protocol  to 
embody  the  terms  of  the  common  agreement  reached  through  these 
discussions.  After  the  ratification  of  this  agreement  by  the  Con¬ 
gresses  of  your  two  countries,  if  there  is  a  territorial  zone  upon  which 
agreement  has  not  been  possible,  that  zone  is  to  be  submitted  to  the 
arbitral  determination  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  If  that 
duty  falls  to  me,  I  pledge  to  you  my  best  endeavors  to  conclude 
successfully  the  work  of  peace  which  you  are  about  to  begin. 

The  maintenance  of  peace  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  must  be  the 
first  concern  of  all  of  our  peoples  and  of  their  Governments.  I  am 
confident  that  your  deliberations  here  will  furnish  further  encourage¬ 
ment  and  support  for  the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
pacific  settlement  of  disputes  among  nations. 

So,  you  are  doubly  welcome  to  the  Ignited  States  and  to  this  capital. 
You  are  very  welcome  because  of  your  high  purposes,  and  you  are 
ecpially  welcome  as  distinguished  representatives  of  our  two  sister 
Republics.  I  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  mission  of  Peace. 

The  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Peruvian  delegation  replied  to  the 
President’s  remarks: 

Mr.  Pkesidext: 

In  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  Delegation,  I  wish  to  express  to  Your 
Excellency  our  appreciation  of  the  honor  which  you  have  conferred 
upon  us  by  your  desire  to  attend,  in  your  official  home,  this  inaugural 
session  of  the  Conference  which  the  delegates  of  Peru  and  Ecuador 
are  initiating,  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  Protocol  of 
1924. 

I  also  wish  to  extend  a  cordial  greeting  to  our  distinguished  col¬ 
leagues  from  Ecuador,  assuring  them  that  they  may  count  on  our 
loyal  cooperation,  as  we  are  certain  that  we  may  count  on  theirs,  to 
attain  lasting  results  from  these  negotiations. 
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Tlje  constituent  elements  of  nationality  are  governed  by  the 
principle  of  sovereignty.  They  are  not  subject  to  controversy,  be¬ 
cause,  integrated  as  they  are  in  indivisible  national  unity,  to  question 
them  would  be  to  question  the  latter’s  very  existence.  The  present 
problem,  then,  is  not  a  question  of  nationality  or  of  organic  sov¬ 
ereignty;  it  is  simply  a  question  of  boundaries.  In  dealing  with  this 
(piestion,  by  adjusting  ourselves  to  the  aforementioned  principle  and 
respecting  what  life  has  created  and  consolidated,  we  should  find 
objective  formulas  which  will  bring  into  harmony  the  positive  realities 
of  the  two  countries.  If  those  formulas  were  not  feasible,  there  would 
always  be,  within  the  norms  indicated,  the  juridical  solution  which 
has  been  the  unfailing  tradition  of  Peruvian  diplomacy. 

The  boundaries  which,  in  this  way,  we  succeed  in  defining  will 
constitute,  not  a  dividing  line,  but  additional  points  of  contact  be¬ 
tween  two  sister  nations;  and  we  will  have  accomplished  a  work 
of  American  solidarity  inspired  in  the  ideals  which  animate  the 
Continent. 

He  was  followed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Ecuadorean  delegation, 
who  said: 

.Mr.  President: 

Let  my  first  words  be  sincere  thanks  to  His  Excellency  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  his  kind  invitation  to  come 
to  the  historic  White  House  and  hold  here  the  inaugural  session  of  the 
conferences  of  the  plenipotentiary  delegates  of  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

The  generous  and  understanding  attitude  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  given  emphasis  to  the  important  negotiations  which 
are  today  being  initiated,  and  we  are  honored  by  his  presence. 

I  thank  you  for  that,  Mr.  President,  and  I  thank  you  especially 
for  the  words  of  welcome  with  which  you  have  received  us  and  for 
the  wishes  you  have  expressed  that  our  negotiations  reach  happy 
conclusions  which  may  end  forever  the  boundary  question  between 
Ecuailor  and  Peru. 

In  the  policy  of  good  understanding  and  the  consolidation  of  peace 
among  the  nations  of  the  American  Continent,  which  you  have  pro¬ 
moted  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and  so  broad  a  vision,  the  attitude  you 
have  taken  in  settling  the  Ecuadorean-Peruvian  problem  is  one  more 
contribution,  valuable  and  significant. 

In  this  solemn  hour  in  the  international  life  of  America,  I  interpret 
the  feeling  of  the  Ecuadorean  Government  and  people  when  I  express 
the  keen  pleasure  which  Ecuador  feels  in  keeping  this  honorable 
appointment,  and  state  the  sincere  loyalty  and  the  firm  purpose  with 
which  my  Government  is  attending  the  Washington  conferences,  to 
seek  and  find  the  final  solution  of  the  century-old  boundary  litigation. 
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And  I  say  “seek  and  find”  the  final  solution  of  the  problem  because 
I  have  had  opportunity  to  learn  the  determination  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Peru  has  shown  in  this  respect,  and  because  I  know,  too, 
the  intelligence,  the  learning,  and  the  discernment  of  the  distinguished 
memhei-s  of  the  Peruvian  Delegation,  whom  I  greet  as  friends  and 
collaborators  in  a  common  task,  in  the  noble  enterprise  of  bringing 
to  an  end  an  old  dispute,  strengthening  the  bonds  of  brotherhood 
between  our  countries  and  assuring  American  peace. 

The  numerous  boundary  disputes  which  the  nations  of  America 
have  had  as  part  of  the  inheritance  from  their  mother-country,  Spain, 
have  been  solved  little  by  little,  and  there  is  now  pending  only  the 
boundary  problem  between  Ecuador  and  Peru,  in  spite  of  the  several 
attempts  which  have  been  made  to  end  it. 

A  definite  and  positive  step  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  this 
problem  was  taken  by  the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Peru  when 
they  signed  in  Quito  the  Protocol  of  June  21,  19.34,  an  instrument 
which  happily  and  ably  combines  all  the  resources  established  by 
modern  international  law  for  the  friendly  solution  of  differences  be¬ 
tween  States. 

The  Act  signed  in  Lima  on  July  G  of  the  present  j’ear  has  helped 
bring  about  the  complete  fulfillment  of  the  Protocol,  which  sets  forth 
the  make-up  of  the  Delegations  and  specifies  Washington  as  the  seat 
of  negotiations,  an  appropriate  location  determined  by  the  free  will 
of  the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  Peru,  a  beautiful  capital  city, 
a  propitious  center  for  the  settlement  of  important  problems  because 
of  its  serene  tranquillity,  its  spiritual  climate,  and  its  international 
atmosphere. 

The  Protocol  of  1924  which  we  are  going  to  carry  out  and  execute 
establishes  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  the  negotiation. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  strive  for  a  direct  total  settlement,  in 
which  the  high  contracting  parties,  hy  deciding  between  themselves 
the  entire  and  definitive  boundary  line,  will  end  the  age-old  dispute. 

If  this  should  not  be  accomplished,  we  shall  next  try  partial  direct 
settlement  and  a  corresponding  partial  arbitration. 

For  that  we  must  try  to  determine,  by  common  accord,  the  zones 
which  are  reciprocally  recognized  by  each  one  of  the  parties  and  the 
zone  which  will  he  suhmitted  to  the  arbitral  decision  of  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  President  of  the  I’nited  States  of  America.  This  arhitra- 
tion,  if  it  should  come  to  that  point,  would  be  especially  pleasing  to 
Ecuador,  since  in  its  international  policy  it  has  eidogized  arbitration 
as  an  eflicacious  means  of  solving  boundary  problems,  as  is  shown  by 
the  fact,  among  others,  that  Ecuador  was  the  first  American  country 
to  incorporate  in  its  constitution — in  1878 — the  recommendation  that 
arbitration  be  used  to  settle  boundary  problems. 
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Tims  in  Ecuador,  as  in  Peru,  eminent  Ministers  of  Foreign  Afl’airs 
have  stated  oflicially  that  the  Protocol  of  1924,  carried  out  with 
absolute  ^ood  faith,  and  executed  loyally  by  both  jiarties,  must 
necessarily  bring  about  the  end  of  the  century-old  controversj'. 

The  good  faith  and  loyalty  with  which  we  are  beginning  and  shall 
continue  the  conferences  before  the  keen  and  vigilant  anticipation 
of  the  continent  and  before  the  alert  juridical  conscience  of  the.  world, 
give  reason  for  hojiing  anti  trusting  that  the  last  boundary  jiroblem 
will  disappear  from  the  American  scene. 

And  thus  in  the  New  World,  in  the  hemisphere  of  peace,  right  and 
justice,  law  and  etpiity,  solidarity  and  cooperation  of  this  continent 
called  to  a  great  destiny  in  the  development  of  humanity,  will  continue 
to  rule. 

In  coinjiliance  with  the  protocol  signed  in  Lima  on  July  6,  193(), 
the  delegations  of  the  two  Republics  declared,  in  the  name  of  their 
respective  (lovernments,  that  the  partial  and  definitive  arbitration 
|)rovided  for  by  the  protocol  of  Juno  21,  1924,  would  be  de  jure.  The 
following  declaration  was  incorporated  in  the  official  minutes  of  the 
meeting:  “The  delegates  i>lenipotentiarv  of  Peru  and  of  Ecuador 
express  their  intimate  satisfaction  at  this  inaugural  session  which 
opens  the  iiroceedings  of  direct  settlement  and  arbitration  by  which 
the  two  Ciovernments  aspire  to  conclude  in  a  friendly  manner  their 
boundary  cpiestion.  They  express  the  hope  that  the  century-old 
litigation  will  find  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  solution.” 

The  next  session  of  the  delegations  was  held  in  the  Pan  American 
rnion  on  October  7,  1939.  In  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Peruvian  delegation.  Dr.  Francisco  Tudela  y  Varela,  wlio  was  unable 
to  arrive  in  Washington  before  October  21,  Sehor  Manuel  de  Frej're 
y  Santander,  Ambassador  of  Peru,  attended  the  sessions  as  head  of 
the  delegation  of  his  country.  Dr.  Enriipie  Arroyo  Delgado  is  sec¬ 
retary  general  of  the  Ecuadorean  delegation  and  Dr.  Gonzalo  LJloa 
of  the  Peruvian  delegation. 
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SENOR  DON  FERNANDO  E.  OUACUALLA 
ENVOY  EXTRAORDINARY  AND  MINISTER  PLENIPOTENTIARY  OF  BOLIVIA 
IN  THE  VNITED  STATES. 


LUIS  FERNANDO  GUACHALLA 
NEW  MINISTER  OF  BOLIVIA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

SexOK  Don  Fernando  E.  (iuachalla  presented  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  October  6,  1936,  the  letters  accreditinji  him  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Bolivia  in  the  United 
States  where,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  his  father  had  held  the  same 
post  in  1901  and  1902. 

The  new  Minister  was  born  in  La  Paz  on  July  28,  1899,  and  began 
his  iliplomatic  career  as  third  secretary  of  legation  in  Santiago,  Chile, 
when  he  was  only  22  years  of  age.  Rising  from  second  secretary  in 
1923,  to  first  secretary  in  1927,  anti  charge  d’affaires  in  1928,  he 
returned  in  1929  to  La  Paz  as  second  adviser  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  In  the  meantime  he  had  graduated  in  law  from  the 
University  of  Chile  and  also  acted  as  professor  of  international  law 
in  the  university  of  his  native  city. 

Continuing  his  public  career,  Sehor  (Iuachalla  was  honored  by 
appointment  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  Paraguay,  where  he  served  in  1930  and  part  of  1931.  Three  years 
later  he  entered  the  President’s  cabinet  as  Minister  of  War  for  a  short 
period.  In  1935  he  was  name<l  lender  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
with  the  rank  of  Minister,  and  in  March  of  this  year  became  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  post  he  filled  until  May. 

The  Minister  of  Bolivia  holds  the  (Irand  Cross  of  the  Condor  of  the 
Andes  and  the  Chaco  War  Cross,  conferred  on  him  by  his  own  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  is  also  a  Grand  Officer  of  the  Order  of  the  Sun,  of  Peru, 
and  Knight  of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit,  of  Bolivia. 

Madame  Guachalla,  a  member  of  a  distinguished  Chilean  family, 
was  before  her  marriage  Senorita  Dona  Blanca  Gana  Subercaseaux. 

The  Minister  of  Bolivia  also  occupies  his  country’s  chair  in  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union. 
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DR.  DIOGENES  ESCALANTE 
NEW  MINISTER  OF  VENEZUELA 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ox  October  6  Dr.  Diofienes  Kscalante  presenteil  to  President 
Roosevelt  at  tlie  White  House  the  letters  acereditiiifr  him  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  Venezuela  in  the 
I'nited  States.  He  is  a  career  diplomat  who  has  held  many  important 
|)osts,  including  that  of  Minister  in  London,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
in  1922.  He  left  the  British  capital  in  January  of  this  year  to  become 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  Caracas. 

Dr.  Escalante  was  horn  in  La  Grita,  a  city  in  the  State  of  Tachira, 
on  October  24,  1879,  and  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  in  Western  Venezuela.  Among  his  ancestors  was  the  Spanish 
confjuistador  Don  Francisco  de  Escalante,  who  discovered  the  river 
now  bearing  the  family  name.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  streams  flowing 
into  Lake  Maracaibo. 

After  studying  in  the  I'niversities  of  Merida  and  Caracas,  the 
future  Minister  attended  the  University  of  Geneva,  Switzerland,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  with  a  doctor’s  degree  in  law.  In  1904  he 
entered  the  foreign  service  of  his  country  as  consul  in  Liverpool:  in 
1907  he  was  promoted  to  be  consul  general  in  Germany,  and  in  1909 
became  Secretary  of  Legation  in  Holland  and  France.  Family 
reasons  obliged  him  to  return  to  Venezuela  in  1910.  There  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  State  of  Tachira  and  in 
1913  was  elected  a  Dej)uty  for  the  State  of  Sucre  in  the  National 
Congress.  The  same  year  he  founded  El  Xuero  Diario,  which  soon 
became  the  leading  daily  in  Venezuela. 

Returning  to  the  diplomatic  service.  Dr.  Escalante  was  appointed 
in  1920  a  memher  of  the  Venezuelan  delegation  to  the  first  Assembly 
of  the  Ijcague  of  Nations.  The  next  year  he  was  chairman  of  the 
delegation,  and  the  Council  of  the  League  chose  him  as  a  memher  of 
the  Commission  of  three  neutrals  to  settle  on  the  ground  the  boundary 
dispute  between  Albania,  Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  The  fact  that  he 
had  just  been  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni¬ 
potentiary  in  London  prevented  Dr.  Escalante  from  accepting  this 
appointment,  an  especial  honor  because  Latin  Americans  had  rarely 
been  called  upon  to  decide  purely  European  controversies. 

While  he  was  Minister  in  London,  Dr.  Escalante  also  represented 
his  (ountry  at  all  the  Assemblies  of  the  League  of  Nations,  until 
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last  year.  Moreover,  he  was  chosen  to  head  the  Venezuelan  delega¬ 
tion  to  the  Disarinanient  Conference  in  1932,  and  acted  in  a  similar 
capacity  at  the  I^ondon  Financial  and  Monetary  Conference. 

When  General  Ldpez  Contreras  took  office  as  Provisional  President 
of  Venezuela,  Dr.  Escalante  was  summoned  home  from  England  to 
become  Minister  of  the  Interior.  This  post  he  held  until  April  of 
this  year,  when  he  became  Secretarj’  to  the  President.  At  the  end 
of  June  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Washington. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  outline  of  Dr.  Escalante’s  career 
that  he  is  widely  informed  and  experienced  in  international  affairs, 
as  well  as  in  national  matters.  Dr.  Escalante’s  labors  in  various 
fields  have  been  notable.  His  unblemished  character  and  his 
university  education,  to  which  he  brought  both  intelligence  and 
industry,  combined  to  make  of  the  politician  one  of  the  Venezuelans 
most  highly  honored  by  their  compatriots;  of  the  diplomat,  one  of 
those  w’ho  with  the  greatest  ability  and  skill  have  represented  their 
country  abroad;  and  of  the  author,  a  brilliant  and  penetrating  essayist 
on  international  and  economic  topics,  as  well  as  an  eminent  authority 
on  the  political  and  social  problems  of  his  country. 

Dr.  Escalante’s  writings,  produced  over  a  period  of  many  years, 
have  been  published  in  a  multitude  of  newspapers  and  reviews,  both 
Venezuelan  and  foreign,  and  others  are  shortly  to  appear.  They 
are  all  marked  by  individuality  and  ability,  as  well  as  by  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  study. 

The  new  Minister  is  also  the  representative  of  Venezuela  on  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion. 
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POWER  PROBLEMS  IN  URUGUAY 


By  DANIEL  KEY  VERCESI 

.^^PPARENTLY  in  this  historic  age  in  wliich  we  are  living  the 
nations  are  deeply  concerned  with  giving  the  State  a  larger  share  in 
the  production  and  distribution  of  power.  Whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  doctrinaires  in  regard  to  the  subject,  it  is  evident  that 
governments  are  every  day  devoting  more  attention  to  indispensable 
public  services  and  natural  power  resources.  Since  their  development 
is  of  great  present  day  importance  ami  the  World  Power  Conference 
has  carefully  considered  the  subject,  it  will  perhaps  be  interesting  to 
learn  the  position  of  Uruguay  and  what  it  has  done  in  a  practical  way. 

A  small  South  American  country  with  an  area  of  only  72,153  square 
miles,  Uruguay  has  a  population  of  two  and  half  million  made  up  of 
families  of  European  origin  and  descent,  with  no  indigenous  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  it  has  long  been  distinguished  by  the  social  character  of 
its  legislation  and  its  strong  desire  for  progress. 

The  Government,  interpreting  the  wishes  of  the  people,  has  gradu¬ 
ally  but  unswervingly  nationalized  the  public  services.  This  function 
it  has  regarded  as  essentially  social,  and  expressive  of  the  needs  and 
characteristics  of  the  country.  Thus  it  came  about  that  some  years 
ago  '■  the  i)owerful  organization  now  generally  known  as  UTE  was 
created.  The  UTE  has  a  monopoly  of  the  production  and  sale  of 
electric  power  throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  of  telephonic  com¬ 
munications.  It  serves  200,000  people  with  electricity.  The  normal 
capacity  of  its  plants  is  90,000  kilowatts,  and  the  peak  consumption 
55,000  kilowatts;  180,000,000  kilowatt-hours  are  generated.  The 
annual  receipts  from  this  branch  of  business  amount  to  8,000,000 
gold  pesos.  It  has  50  plants  in  the  interior  of  the  country  whose 
purpose  is  to  contribute  to  regional  progress  without  regard  to  a 
profitable  return  on  the  capital  invested.  The  telephone  service  has 
twice  jis  many  subscribers  as  those  formerly  patronizing  two  private 
companies.  In  Montevideo  alone  the  number  is  22,000. 

In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  cheap  power  to  the  towns  of 
San  Jose,  Florida,  Uasupa  and  ('hamizo  and  the  country  round 
about  (these  districts  are  divi<led  into  small  farms  for  intensive  agri¬ 
culture  and  stock  raising),  two  high  tension  lines  of  30  kilowatts  have 
been  constructed.  (Consumption  has  risen  ten  percent  and  already 
consideration  must  be  given  to  enlarging  the  plant  ii>  Montevideo. 

>  Hy  liiw  4272  of  Ootolier  21, 1!tl2,  the  Slate  assumed  a  monoiady  of  the  supply  of  electric  liitht  ami  I'Hiwer 
throiiKhout  the  country.  I.aw  8767  of  Octolier  20,  Itrll,  added  to  the  monopoly  of  elecrricily  that  of  tele 
phones. 
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A  HLSY  STKKKT  IX  MOXTKVIDKO. 

Motor  busses  form  one  of  the  chief  means  of  trans|>orIation. 


Fuel  is  eonsuined  annunlly  in  the  followin';  (iimntities:  70, 000  tons 
of  coal,  40,000  of  fuel  oil  and  0,000  of  Diesel  oil. 

This  interestin';  and  ell’eetive  e.xperiment  of  (loverninent  in  indus¬ 
try  was  a  ‘;ood  baekf;round  for  the  cretition  of  other  organizations 
which  are  also  highly  ini])ortant  in  our  national  life. 

Thus  the  AXC'AP — the  Nationtd  Aduiinistration  of  Fuel,  AletJiol 
and  Portland  C'einent  -controls,  on  a  basis  of  oiien  commercial  com¬ 
petition,  the  distribution  of  petroleum  ])roducts  and  e.xercises  an 
absolute  monojioly  of  the  manufacture  of  the  cement  used  in  ])uhlic 
works  and  of  the  ])roduction  and  sale  of  tilcoholie  beverages  and  alco¬ 
hol  for  medical  and  industrial  uses. 

Founded  a  few  years  ago,^  its  development  has  e.xceeded  all  e.xpec- 
tiitions.  It  may  seem  odd  that  the  sale  of  petroleum  should  he  united 
with  a  monopoly  of  alcohol  and  Portland  cement,  hut  the  explana¬ 
tion  is  sim])ly  that  the  two  undertakings  were  started  at  the  same 
time.  Within  the  AX(’AP  the  functions  of  the  various  sections  arc 
sharjdy  defined,  only  the  e.xecutives  being  common  to  the  whole  organ¬ 
ization.  The  AX('AP,  which  now  has  ca])ital  running  into  several 
ii.illion  pesos,  has  begun  the  e.\])ropriation  of  all  distilleries  and  makes 
various  kinds  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  its  own  plants.  Furthermore, 
throughout  the  country  it  controls  the  ipiality  and  side  of  these 
jiroducts,  maintains  a  distribution  .service  which  is  carefully  regulated, 
and  has  charge  of  advertising. 


•  Hy  law  no.  a7<>4  of  October  l.'i,  1!«I. 
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In  connection  with  petroleum  the  Ancup  had  a  strugfile,  for  it 
fouglit  to  free  the  country  from  the  exclusive  domination  of  great 
jirivate  enterprises.  As  was  to  be  expected,  this  fight  often  had  dra¬ 
matic  aspects,  but  firmness  of  policy,  honesty  of  purpose  and  popular 
support  for  the  ANCAP  showed  that  its  presence  was  necessary  in  the 
market.  Both  as  a  symbol  and  as  an  ideal  the  slogan  “AXCAP 
defends  the  country”  has  become  popular.  As  a  result,  its  activi¬ 
ties  have  greatly  increased  and  now  the  first  petroleum  refinery  in 
Pruguay  has  almost  been  completed  and  should  begin  to  operate  in 
the  present  month  of  November.  A  few  figures  will  describe  it.  It 
has  two  units,  one  for  topping  and  the  other  for  cracking.  The 
ca])acity  of  the  former  is  (>()()  cubic  meters  a  day,  while  that  of  the 
latter  is  1,200  barrels.  The  Dubbs  system  is  used.  The  production 
of  gasoline  will  be  300  cubic  meters  per  24-hour  day  and  that  of 
kerosene  2.50  cubic  metei’s.  Kurthermore,  00,000  cubic  meters  of  fuel 
oil  and  1,300  cubic  meters  of  gas  will  be  jiroduced  annually.  The 
anticipated  cost  of  the  plant  is  lol.OOO  pesos.  The  ANC’AP  admin¬ 
istration  has  charge  of  eipiipjiing  it. 

The  first  shijiment  of  crude  oil  from  Kcuador  to  be  distilled  in  this 
plant  has  been  made. 

The  ANC’AP,  which  worked  hard  to  achieve  its  jiresent  imjmrtance, 
continues  to  display  energy  and  foresightedness,  as  shown  by  the 
economic  and  technical  studies  which  will  decide  the  location  of  the 
future  Portland  cement  factory.  All  the  available  limestone  deposits 
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have  been  investi<rated  to  learn  which  will  ofl’er  the  jrreatest  economy 
in  operation.  Tiie  cement  plant  will  undoubtedly  be  built  as  soon 
as  the  petroleum  refinery  has  be<run  to  operate. 

The  purposes  of  the  AN'CAP  do  not  stop  here.  Convinced  that  its 
function  is  truly  national  and  patriotic,  it  has  carried  out  special 
surveys  of  the  subsoil,  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  finding;  worka¬ 
ble  petroleum  dei)osits.  Crufruay  has  completely  nationalized  the 
mineral  resources  of  the  country ;  only  the  State  therefore  is  authorized 
to  survey  and  exjrloit  mineral  wealth.  This  jrolicy,  prescribed  by 
law,  has  been  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  people  and  the 
jrovernment,  and  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  good  results 
have  been  obtained  from  it.  This  is  due  to  the  complete  autonomy 
of  bodies  such  as  the  AXCAP,  over  which  the  government  e.xercises 
only  a  supervisory  function  and  in  which  politics  take  a  second  place. 
In  fact,  when  occasionally  political  appointees  enter  the  administra¬ 
tion  they  are  prone  to  identify  themselves  with  it  and  turn  into  fervent 
defenders  of  autonomy.  A  close  collaboration  and  understanding 
unite  the  Institute  of  (leology  and  the  AXCAP  in  the  study  of  our 
natural  resources.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  latter,  as  laid  down  in 
the  law  creating  it,  to  exploit  any  combustibles  that  are  found. 

It  is  therefore  seen  that  although  the  AXCAP  is  mainly  concerned 
with  specific  industrial  and  commercial  matters,  it  makes  a  real 
contribution  to  collective  ])rogress.  It  tends  to  give  to  Cruguay 
(which,  although  small,  is  eager  for  progress  and  a  broader  future) 
the  most  complete  economic  emancipation,  thus  promoting  the  best 
development  of  its  ])eople  and  the  highest  welfare  of  its  workers. 
These  form  the  Government’s  constant  goal,  towards  which  the 
nation  advances  firmly  and  unfalteringly. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  AXCAP,  managed  by  wise  and  clearsighted 
men,  well  provided  with  technical  e.xi)erience,  considers  that  national 
progress,  in  which  it  is  j)roud  to  think  that  it  is  an  important  factor, 
depends  on  how  well  informed  its  experts  are.  Thus  its  i)olicy  is  to 
send  them  abroad  to  accpiire  experience  and  maturity,  to  learn  the 
peculiarities  and  difficulties  of  their  specialty,  to  establish  the  con¬ 
tacts  necessary  for  the  best  development  of  their  minds,  and  to  explain 
to  the  world  the  ])urpose  of  the  new  nations  that  seek  their  greatest 
development  through  citizens  of  high  and  unsefish  patriotism.  This 
policy,  which  AXCAP  has  followed  for  some  time,  cannot  fail  to  yield 
a  good  harvest,  and  readers  will  apjtreciate  the  value  of  this  effort  and 
its  good  sense. 

All  this  has  come  to  pass  in  five  years.  These  excellent  results 
have  been  attained  by  the  determined  efforts  and  the  patriotic 
sacrifices  of  AXCAP’s  directors,  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
importance  of  their  mission,  and  in  summarizing  what  has  been  done 
we  must  offer  them  a  sincere  and  grateful  tribute  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  results  that  they  have  achieved. 
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MEXICAN  TRADE  WITH  LATIN  AMERICA 


A  survey  of  Mexican  trade  witli  Latin  America  was  reeenth’ 
made  by  Rafael  (\  Betancourt  ami  published  in  Industria  if  Comercio 
de  Mexico,  published  by  the  Ministry  of  National  Economics. 

The  lack  of  direct  transportation  is  one  of  the  greatest  barriers  to 
the  development  of  tra<le  between  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
Republics.  The  same  problem  affects  imports,  and  is  one  reason 
why  imports  from  the  Ignited  States  are  high  and  from  other  .\merican 
countries  low.  The  heaviest  exports  to  other  American  countries 
consist  of  petroleum  and  its  byproducts.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  companies  exploiting  Mexican  oil  deposits  own  their 
own  vessels  and  so  do  not  have  transportation  difiiculties. 

The  balance  of  trade  with  Argentina  during  the  last  five  years  has 
been  favorable  to  Mexico,  as  may  he  seen  from  the  following  table: 


Year 

K\|Kirts 

Ini|H>rts 

Balanee 

li«l .  .. 

Ptnos 

4.  l.'iOAXNl 

Ptxw 

580.000 

Ptm* 

+;i,  .wi.  000 

1932 .  . . . . .  . 

5,  m),  (MN) 

320.  000 

+R.  040.  (*K) 

1933 .  . 

5.  :m,  000 

41.5,000 

+4. 97,%  000 

1934 . 

7,  2:J0.  000 

(NKl 

-1-6.240.000 

1935 . . .  . 

2.  320. 000 

1.  m  000 

-1-1. 100.000 

Fuel  oil  has  been  the  chief  export  commodity  to  Argentina,  although 
in  1935  the  value  decreased  to  949,927  pesos  from  2,639,985  in  1933 
and  5,796,000’'in  1934.  Lead  worth  125,722  pesos  and  lubricating 
oils  and  greases  worth  115,166  pesos  were  other  exports  in  1935. 
Small  amounts  of  chickpeas,  zacaton  root,  coffee,  ixtle,  vanilla,  and 
zinc  were  also  sent  to  Argentina  from  Mexico. 

During  1935  Argentine  exports  to  Mexico  were  almost  double 
those  of  previous  years.  The  most  important  products  and  their 
amounts  and  value  were  as  follows: 


PrtMluets 

Ptmnds 

Value 

Preserved  meats . 

Stearin . 

rn.sheared  sheepskins . 

1 

.50.6.56 

. . .  1.34.  .566 

.  . 1  1,010.313  ! 

_  I  20:L07S  I 

Pefo» 

17, 172 
47. 324 
979,  tm 
30.S3.5 

yuebrachti  extract .  -  - .  --  . !  41^.279 

48,011 

Trade  with  Brazil  has  been  practically  entirely  in  one  direction — 
southward.  Fuel  oil,  gasoline,  and  kerosene,  worth  2, 900, 000  pesos, 
3,810,000  pesos,  and  1,400,000  pesos  respectively,  were  exported  in 
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1935.  Otlicr  i)ro(hicts  exported  in  earlier  years  were  asphalt  (worth 
109,420  pesos  in  1934)  and  lead  (worth  277,254  pesos  in  1934)  and 
occasional  small  quantities  of  ixtle,  chickpeas,  and  zacaton  root. 
The  limited  imports  from  Brazil  consisted  in  1935  chiefly  of  serums 
and  medicinal  preparations,  and  a  few  shipments  of  books.  Trade 
Hfrures  for  the  last  five  years  were  as  follows: 


Year 

K\|Kirls 

ImiKirts  , 

Halance 

Pern* 

Pem» 

PesM 

1!«1 

2. 244, 

3.  OOfi 

+2,241.257 

2.2tU.22:< 

+2, 2fi;i.  sw 

iy:i:c 

6. 073, 

10.  -.m 

+6,fi«:i.  (H2 

mu  . 

y.ws.iiiM 

34, 497 

+9. 049,  197 

.  .  . 

10.  7»2,  (KM) 

22.  435 

h^xoept  for  the  year  1934,  Mexico  has  had  a  favorable  balance  in 
its  trade  with  (Miile.  (lasoline,  lubricants,  and  small  shipments  of 
zinc  and  zacaton  root  have  made  up  the  chief  exports,  while  the  im¬ 
ports  in  1935  consisted  mainly  of  nitrate  (307  tons  worth  35,805  pesos) 
and  books  valued  at  more  than  33,000  pesos.  The  trade  between  the 
two  countries  for  the  last  five  years  was  as  follows: 


Year 

Kximris 

ImiHirls 

Halance 

Ptmn 

Ptmf 

mu 

37, 075 

1 10. 444 

-73,:«i9 

mi2 

5.59. 9:«l 

10.  510 

+.549.414 

m« . - 

.592. 375 

27, 2»n 

+.50.5.  114 

1934  . 

3,  W.5. 319 

+3.  770.  22.5 

193.5 . 

1,  71'2.  .5.50 

09.94S 

+  1.04-2.010 

Exports  to  ('osta  Rica  rose  suddenly  from  40,000  pesos  in  1933  to 
150,274  in  1934  and  1 1 1,585  in  1935.  The  chief  articles  sent  to  Costa 
Rican  markets  are  straw  hats,  of  which  about  1.50,000,  worth  approxi¬ 
mately  .50,000  pesos,  are  exported  annually,  and  {jlassware,  which 
rose  from  2,318  pesos  in  1934  to  3,.590  in  1935.  Other  products  in¬ 
clude  beans,  canned  seafood,  lead  shot,  onyx,  driifis,  matches,  and 
chickpeas.  Imports  from  Costa  Rica  are  very  small,  and  those  of 
cacao,  the  chief  commodity  of  former  years,  have  declined  to  a  marke<l 
defiree. 

The  decline  in  Mexican  exports  to  ('uba  during  1935  was  laid  to 
tariff  barriers.  The  amount  and  value  of  the  trade  between  tbe  two 
countries  from  1931  to  1935,  inclusive,  were  as  follows: 
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Aside  from  jietrolcum  and  its  byproducts,  which  arc  sent  to  Cuba 
in  considerable  amounts,  chickpeas  and  beans  were  important  items 
in  the  exports  to  that  country,  for  in  the  last  three  years  4,345,  6,893, 
and  4,474  tons  of  the  former,  and  2,124,  2,283,  and  334  tons  of  the 
latter  were  shipped  from  Mexico.  Other  products  sent  in  fairly  large 
(juantities  are  beer,  lead  shot,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  ordinary  tanned 
bides.  Imjiorts  which,  as  shown  above,  are  comparatively  small 
consist  chietly  of  tobacco  in  cigars  and  cigarettes,  straw  for  making 
hats,  and  books. 

Trade  with  K1  Salvador  showed  a  marked  increase  in  1934  and  1935. 
In  the  former  year  the  ex|)orts  amounted  to  551,822  pesos,  principally 
beans  and  corn,  which  were  admitted  free  of  duty  because  storms  had 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  crops  in  that  country.  In  1935  manu¬ 
factured  products  figured  prominently,  including  tanned  leather, 
worth  125,300  pesos,  straw  hats,  cotton  cloth,  paper  and  cardboard, 
motion-picture  films,  and  glassware.  Imiiorts  from  El  Salvador 
average  15,000  pesos  annually. 

Nicaragua,  too,  has  increased  its  imports  from  Mexico  during  the 
last  two  years.  From  34,000  pesos  in  1933,  they  rose  to  more  than 
100,000  pesos  in  1935  and  were  worth  137,000  in  1935.  The  principal 
products  exported  at  present  to  Nicaragua  are  matches,  glass  bottles, 
cotton  cloth,  ordinary  tanned  leather,  beer,  and  paper  and  cardboard 
and  articles  made  from  them. 

The  following  table  shows  how  the  Me.xican  trade  with  l^ruguay 
has  fluctuated  during  the  past  five  years: 
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427. 77S 
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Petroleum  and  its  byproducts  have  constituted  the  bulk  of  the 
Mexican  exports,  although  occasionally  they  include  small  (piantities 
of  zacatdn  root,  vanilla,  refined  sugar,  heneipien,  and  burlap.  The 
increase  in  imports  from  rruguay  has  consiste<l  chiefly  of  unsbeared 
sheepskins,  which  represent  95  percent  of  the  total.  The  other  5 
percent  includes  small  (juantities  of  salt(‘d  and  canned  nu'ats. 

Si'fior  Betancourt  mentioned  briefly  five  more  countries.  Trade 
with  Bolivia  during  1935  was  jiractically  nonexistent,  exports  amount¬ 
ing  to  18  jiesos  and  imjiorts  to  1 1 1  jiesos.  Annual  exjiorts  to  ('olombia 
fluctuate  betw(*en  20,600  and  50,000  pesos,  and  imjiorts  average  barely 
5,000  jiesos.  Trade  with  Ecuador  consists  almost  entirely  of  ship¬ 
ments  of  Vi'getable  ivory,  of  which  about  45,000  pounds  are  import (hI 
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a  year.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  (niateinala  is  a  neifrhhorin"  country, 
trade  between  tlie  two  is  largely  limited  to  petroleum  byproducts, 
worth  around  1,000,000  pesos  annually,  from  Mexico,  and  some 
25,000  pesos’  worth  of  miscellaneous  "oods  from  (luatemala.  From 
the  Dominican  Republic  Mexico  imports  cacao  almost  exclusively;  in 
1933  the  amount  was  nearly  800,000  pounds,  while  in  other  years  it 
has  been  about  450,000  pounds.  There  are  practically  no  Mexican 
exports  to  the  Dominican  Republic. 

The  six  remaining  countries,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Panama,  Peru, 
Paraguay,  and  Venezuela,  carry  on  virtually  no  trade  with  Mexico. 


A  TRIP  THROUGH  ECUADOR' 

By  JACK  B.  FAHY 

(Part  I) 

"  i'o  anyone  who  wishes  to  make  a  trip  throii"!!  a  new  country 
there  inevitably  arise  questions  as  to  what  the  travel  facilities  are, 
how  lonjr  the  trip  would  take,  what  to  see,  and  how  much  would  it 
cost.  In  the  case  of  Ecuador  these  problems  are  easily  solved.  For 
the  most  i)art  the  means  of  transportation  are  jrood;  over  600  miles  of 
railroad  lines  and  nearly  2,400  miles  of  automobile  roads.  A  trip 
of  about  one  month  woidd  pve  the  visitor  enougch  time  to  piin  a 
fairly  good  idea  of  the  country.  As  to  the  cost  of  such  a  trip,  it 
naturally  depends  upon  individual  tastes,  but  if  two  or  more  people 
(to  share  the  e.xpense  of  hired  automobiles)  were  to  make  the  trip 
outlined  below  they  should  be  able  to  do  it  with  ease  for  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  since  the  present  rate  of  exchange  is 
about  ten  sucres  to  the  dollar. 

Well  then,  shall  we  make  the  trip?  (lood.  The  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  take  a  look  at  a  map.  Since  Cluayaquil  is  the  principal  port  of 
Ecuador  we  will  begin  our  trip  from  that  point.  From  there  it 
appears  that  we  can  use  the  railroads  and  roads  in  order  to  make  a 
circle  through  the  country  that  will  include  Cuenca,  Riobamba, 
Banos,  Ambato,  Quito,  Otavalo,  Babahoyo,  and  back  to  Guayaquil. 

The  first  day  of  travel  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  hardest  but  at  the 
same  time  it  will  be  filled  with  interest.  At  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  we  are  called.  There  follows  the  bustle  of  last-minute 
packing,  of  paying  bills,  ami  arranging  to  get  the  baggage  to  the 
station.  Down  on  the  Malecdn  along  the  river  front  there  is  an  even 
greater  amount  of  confusion  as  passengers  and  porters  climb  aboard 
the  railroad  ferry  in  the  half  light  of  the  breaking  dawn. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  Guaya(iuil  and  perhaps  two 
miles  upstream  is  the  town  of  Duran,  actual  starting  point  of  the 
railroad.  On  these  trains  it  is  well  to  remember  that  there  are  second 
class,  first  class,  fii*st  class  reserved,  and  observation  car.  With  an 
eye  to  comfort  we  had  made  our  reservations  in  the  observation  car. 
Within  a  few  minutes  the  locomotive  proclaims  its  shrill  warning  and 
at  last  we  are  really  started  \ipon  our  journey. 

I.^aving  the  river  the  train  strikes  out  across  tht*  broad,  fertile 
Guavas  Valley.  It  rolls  tbrough  fields  of  sugarcane,  or  rice,  past 

'  From  Thf  ('nn>l  Lrniltr,  Lima,  .\ugust  4.  lU.’lfi. 
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This  city  thrives  ttn  foreign  trade.  To  reach  Quito  the  traveller  must  ferry  across  the  (Suayas  River  and 
take  the  train,  which  dimhs  to  an  altitude  of  ii,h4I  feet  in  the  journey  of  a  day  ami  a  half. 


split  cane  houses  built  on  hifili  stilts,  past  a  sugar  mill  with  its  owner’s 
fine  home.  Everywhere  there  are  waterways  and  down  them  ply  the 
big  dugouts  piled  high  with  produce  bound  for  Guayafiuil.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  character  of  the  land  changes;  the  vegetation  becomes  more 
dense  and  the  land  more  solid.  From  this  region  comes  cacao, 
P>uador’s  most  valuable  export.  From  it  also  come  coffee,  bananas, 
pineapples,  and  tobacco. 

The  first  stop  of  importance  along  the  line  is  Milagro.  Women 
swarm  about  the  train  selling  pineapples  which  are  particularly  sweet 
and  juicy.  Because  of  the  warm  climate  most  of  the  houses  do  not 
look  very  substantial  hut  Milagro,  with  its  10,000  inhabitants,  is  an 
important  shipping  centre  for  a  vastly  rich  agricultural  district. 

Off  again,  the  train  goes  on  to  Yaguachi.  Every  year  on  August 
K)  more  than  15,000  visitors  pour  into  this  little  town  to  attend  the 
feast  day  celebrations  at  a  church  named  for  San  Jacinto,  who  is 
famous  in  the  region  as  having  put  an  end  to  many  epidemics. 

Xow  the  base  of  the  mountains  has  been  reached  and  from  Bucay, 
which  is  975  feet  above  sea  level,  the  terrain  turns  into  deep  gorges. 
At  an  altitude  of  about  two  thousand  feet  the  purely  tropical  vege¬ 
tation  ceases  and  the  semi-tropical  zone  is  encountered.  Forty- 
eight  miles  from  the  start  of  the  line  we  arrive  at  Sihamhe,  or  Empalme 
Cuenca,  as  it  is  now  called.  It  is  here  that  we  leave  the  main  line. 
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An  auto-rail  car  is  waitin^r  and  the  transfer  of  luggage  is  soon  made. 
The  destination  of  this  line  is  Cuenca,  about  90  miles  distant,  but  at 
|)resent  only  42  miles  have  been  completed.  Once  having  seen  this 
section  little  doid)t  remains  in  the  mind  of  the  visitor  as  to  why  prog¬ 
ress  has  not  been  more  raj)id;  this  is  a  region  with  a  great  broken  range 
of  deeply-scarred  mountains  that  make  railroad  building  extremely 
exi)ensive.  Koads  seem  to  have  proven  the  better  way  and  at  Tambo, 
the  railhead,  we  take  a  four-hour  motor  trip,  arriving  in  Cuenca  after 
sundown. 

Third  city  in  size  in  Ecuador,  Cuenca  has  managed  to  ju’eserve  its 
old  colonial  air.  The  cobblestone  streets  and  quaint  old  buildings 
give  little  hint  of  the  commerce  that  is  carried  on.  From  nearby 
Azogues  come  the  toquilla  (Panama)  hats  with  their  brims  rough  and 
unfinished.  Bought  in  this  state  they  are  trimmed  and  stitched  in 
('uenca  and  made  ready  for  export.  Much  of  Ecuador’s  cinchona  or 
((uinine  bark  comes  out  of  the  hot  Oriente  country  to  the  east  to  be 
shipped  from  Cuenca.  In  the  lower  valleys  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar  cane  is  also  grown.  Thus  Cuenca  stands  as  one  of  the  Andean 
gateways  to  a  small  part  of  the  great  Amazonian  basin.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  city  is  the  paintings  on  the  patio 
walls  of  many  of  the  old  houses.  Though  sometimes  crude,  these 
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After  two  days  of  Cuenca’s  fine  climate  (altitude  8,640  feet)  we 
start  once  more  upon  our  journey.  Retracing  our  steps  to  the  main 
railroad  line  at  Empalme  Cuenca  we  begin  to  climb  toward  what 
appears  to  be  the  roof  of  the  world.  Though  almost  no  one  is  ever 
affected  by  the  altitude  on  the  trip  to  Quito,  where  the  highest  point 
reached  is  11,841  feet*  when  the  train  finishes  its  long  climb  and 
emerges  upon  the  bleak  paramo  at  Palmira  the  feeling  of  height  im¬ 
presses  itself  on  one.  One  by  one  the  great  snow  capped  volcanoes 
appear:  Chimborazo,  Altar,  Tunguaragua,  and  Carihuairazo.  They 
all  seem  very  close  because  of  the  clear  atmosphere.  The  volcanoes 
of  Ecuador  have  had  an  important  influence  on  its  history.  The 
Indians  have  built  up  legends  about  them,  many  a  town  has  been 
completely  wiped  out  by  their  eruptions,  and  of  more  recent  years 
they  have  become  the  objects  of  great  interest  to  scientists.  Bolivar 
is  supposed  to  have  reached  the  peak  of  Chimborazo,  21,220  feet  high, 
but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  remained  for  the  English  physicist 
Edward  Whymper,  who  climbed  nearly  every  peak  in  Ecua{lor,  to 
make  the  first  ascent  in  1880. 

The  train  skirts  the  shores  of  a  shimmering  little  lake,  Colta,  ami 
we  are  in  the  fertile  Cajabamba  Valley.  Here  the  Indians  live  in 
almost  perfect  communism,  though  they  would  undoubtedly  be  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  the  system  has  been  the  cause  of  much  bloodshed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Their  fields  are  well  tended  and  their 
adobe-wall  and  thatched-roof  homes  are  neat  and  clean.  The  men 
wear  the  usual  poncho  and  some  of  them  use  the  woolly  chaps  so 
common  to  the  American  cowboy.  Tbeir  crops  are  grains,  potatoes, 
and  cattle. 

Just  about  sundown  the  train  arrives  at  Riobamba.  The  hotel 
accommodations  are  excellent.  Both  at  the  station  and  the  hotel 
there  are  vendors  of  tagua,  or  vegetable  ivory,  carvings.  The  tagua 
is  the  fruit  of  a  palm  grown  extensively  on  the  coast  and  exported  to 
be  manufactured  into  buttons.  Here  in  the  mountains,  however, 
the  art  of  carving  the  vegetable  ivory  has  been  highly  perfected.  The 
work  offered  for  sale  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  bright  novelty 
rings,  hollow  fruits  which  contain  minute  reproductions  of  cups, 
pitchers,  candlesticks,  etc.  Some  very  well  sculptured  busts  about 
two  inches  in  height  are  also  offered  for  sale.  The  average  piice  for 
these  is  approximately  ten  cents  American  and  yet  the  workmaushij) 
is  remarkably  fine. 

The  Ecuadoreans  of  the  Sierra  are  excellent  stonemasons  and 
throughout  the  Andean  towns  public  buildings  and  churches  reflect 
the  fine  ])oints  of  their  craftsmanship.  Even  now  the  old  colonial 
Spanish  style  of  architecture  that  lends  itself  so  well  to  stone  is  being 
employed  in  new  buildings.  Thus  Riobamba  has  the  air  of  a  capital 
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PhotoftrHph  by  In^z  Mexfa. 

lau"hin{;.  This  is  tlie  one  day  of  real  enjoyment  for  the  Indian  in  a 
week  of  toil.  That  he  may  have  walked  twenty  miles  under  a  baek- 
breakinj;  load  and  must  walk  home  again  seems  to  make  little  differ¬ 
ence  to  him.  Open  air  restaurants  do  a  flourishing  business  in  that 
Andean  delicacy,  baked  guinea  pig.  There  are  fine  "ponchos,  rope 
sandals,  peculiarly  shaped  hats,  embroidered  belts,  hand-tooled  leather 
articles,  baskets,  and  innumerable  other  objects.  There  is  a  great 


city.  The  original  town  of  Riobamba  was  situated  three  leagues 
away  until  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1797.  It  was  also 
the  scene  of  Ecuador’s  first  congress. 

The  Saturday  fair  of  Riobamba  is  a  sight  worth  seeing.  It  is 
carried  on  in  three  separate  plazas  according  to  the  type  of  product  to 
be  sold.  The  sleepy  streets  come  to  life  once  a  week  in  a  surge  of 
bright  red  figures  that  half  trot  and  half  walk.  Everyone  is  gay  and 


CHIMBORAZO. 

From  fertile  flelds  linerl  with 
the  useful  and  graceful 
eucalyptus  rises  the  ever 
snow-crowned  Chimbo¬ 
razo. 


\ATIVK  KOI’E 


Excellent  ro|ie  is  nm<le  froiii  the  filler  of  the  cabuyii.  which  lixiks  like  the  century  plant. 

ciirilaite  are  hriaicht  tii  the  market  at  Kinhatiiha. 


Hof) 


(leal  of  genial  haggling  over  priees  and  an  occasional  joke  at  some 
Indian’s  expense  in  which  everybody  within  earshot  shares.  As  the 
sun  goes  down  the  Quechuas  start  on  their  homeward  journey  accom¬ 
panied,  perhaps,  hy  the  plaintive  strains  of  a  reed  flute;  the  itinerant 
merchants  pack  up  their  wares;  and  Riohamha  slips  hack  into  her 
normal  course  of  life. 

In  a  little  cup-shaped  valley  fifteen  miles  from  Riohamha  nestles 
the  town  of  (Juano.  Here  a  few  families  have  inherited  the  art  of 
rug  weaving.  They  make  their  own  dyes  and  spin  their  own  wool 
yarn.  Seated  on  a  bench  before  a  huge  vertical  loom  are  anywhere 
from  four  to  eight  men,  women,  and  children.  Their  fingers  fairly 
fly  as  they  insert  the  yarn,  tie  it  and  cut  off  the  ends.  They  are 
following  some  ancient  Incan  design  tilled  with  intricate  symbols, 
while  at  the  next  loom  a  modern  steamship  takes  form.  The  (piality 
of  the  rugs  is  gauged  by  weight,  and  the  best  grade  is  valued  at  three 
dollars  and  a  half  per  square  meter. 

From  Riobamba  with  an  altitude  of  9,020  feet  we  have  planned  to 
go  to  Banos,  which  is  only  5,400;  the  trip  takes  less  than  three  hours 
in  a  car.  But  the  visitor  to  Ecuador  soon  becomes  accustomed  to 
the  quick  changes  in  altitude.  The  road  skirts  the  base  of  Chim¬ 
borazo  and  then  drops  down  through  the  little  towns  of  Cevallos  and 
Belileo.  Upon  leaving  the  latter  town  the  road  plunges  down  a 
thousand  feet  to  the  Batate  River.  The  sugar  cane  grown  in  this 
region  is  largely  used  to  make  aguardiente  and  yields  twice  the  amount 
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Ainimtd  is  ren«wne<i  for  its  variety  of  delirious  fruits,  such  as  tangerines,  naranjillsts,  strawberries,  iieaches 
and  |>ears.  This  sijuare  honors  Amhato's  most  celebrated  son.  the  great  author  Montalvo. 


of  juice  as  the  variety  firowii  on  the  coast  thoujih,  it  is  true,  it  takes 
longer  to  mature.  From  this  section,  too,  comes  a  little  fruit  called 
the  Jiaranjilla  which  makes  a  marv'elously  refreshing  drink  with  a 
flavor  somewhere  between  that  of  an  orange  and  a  lemon. 

Shortly  afterward  the  Patate  River  merges  with  the  Chambu  and 
becomes  known  as  the  Pastaza.  At  this  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
Tunguragua  looms  high  with  its  crater  clearly  visible.  This  volcano 
is  still  active  and  smoke  is  frequently  seen.  Lava  has  forced  the 
river  into  a  gorge  so  narrow  that  the  water  becomes  a  roaring  torrent. 

Hahos  is  a  picturesciue  little  town  walled  in  on  two  sides  by  verdant 
mountains.  It  is  the  starting  point  of  one  of  the  most-used  trails 
into  the  Amazon  Basin.  A  few  miles  below,  an  American  maintained 
a  dude  ranch  at  Rio  Xegro  where  he  had  installed  every  modern  con¬ 
venience  for  tourists  who  wished  to  get  a  taste  of  life  in  the  Oriente. 
rnfortunately  this  enterprise  has  closed  down,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  owner  was  forced  to  return  to  the  United  States  for  medical  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is  from  this  point  that  another  American  has  penetrated 
the  Amazon  with  his  de  lu.xe  trips  for  tourists  who  are  looking  for 
something  out  of  the  ordinary.  He  is  an  expert  in  makhig  his  arrange¬ 
ments  so  well  that  his  clients  enjoy  nearlv  all  the  comforts  of  a  more 
|)opulated  land  while  traveling  through  virgin  jungle.  Banos  is  alst> 
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the  jumping  ofl"  place  for  many  a  scientific  expedition.  Thus,  in  this 
tiny  town  you  may  meet  some  wanderinfr  butterfly  collector  up  from 
the  Oriente  to  purchase  supplies,  a  gold  prospector,  a  rubber  buyer, 
or  perhaps  a  completely  ecpiipped  entomological  expedition. 

Situated  as  it  is  at  5,400  feet  altitude,  Banos  has  an  ideal  climate 
and  both  land  and  labor  are  cheap,  making  it  a  rapidly  developing 
agricultural  center,  due  to  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  (iovern- 
ment’s  road  building  campaign.  The  numerous  springs,  both  warm 
and  cold,  are  reported  to  have  excellent  curative  powers,  attracting 
many  visitors. 


KAIK  DAY  AT  MACHACHI. 

The  market  place  of  Ecuadorean  cities  presents  a  charniini:  as|)ect  on  fair  days,  when  tiie  Indians  in  their 
bright  hand-woven  garments  come  long  distan(«s  for  trailing  and  socialiility.  Machachi  is  famous  for 
its  mineral  springs;  dry-ice  is  now  made  there  from  carlHinic  gas  seepage. 

l-icaving  Banos  we  retrace  our  path  to  Cevallos  where  the  road 
branches  off  to  .Vmbato.  As  the  highway  winds  up  and  over  ridge 
after  ridge  vast  panoramas  of  fertile  farmlands  appear,  the  fields 
bordered  by  that  plant  of  a  hundred  uses,  the  century  plant.  The 
houses  of  the  peons  are  neat  and  well-thatched  and  perched  on  the 
peak  of  most  is  a  crucifix.  Many  also  have  dome-shaiied  outdoor 
ovens. 

Market  day  in  .Vmbato  falls  on  .Monday.  In  a  vast  pla/.a  near  the 
railroad  station  the  thousands  of  Indians  who  have  come  in  from  the 
country  form  a  sea  of  bright  color  that  is  never  still.  Nearby  are 
long  (jueues  of  autobuses  wbich  have  sucb  names  as  “Tbe  Terror  of 
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the  Pampas”,  “Tlie  Little  Angel”,  ami  even  “The  Queen  Mary”. 
The  drivers  add  to  the  general  din  by  shouting  the  destination  of  their 
buses  and  haggling  about  the  fares;  linally,  when  the  vehieles  are  full 
to  bursting,  they  roll  out  of  town. 

.\mhato  is  known  as  the  garden  eity  of  Eeuador,  and  justifiably  so. 
Out  along  the  river  is  the  beautiful  suburb  of  Miraflores  where  many 
a  wealthy  (luayaquil  family  maintains  a  summer  home.  The  climate 
here  is  temperate  (altitude  8,400  feet)  and  such  fruits  as  strawberries, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  and  grapes  thrive.  Well-tended  gardens  and 
orchards  surround  nearly  every  home. 

Ambato  is  gradually  developing  as  an  industrial  centre.  Plentiful 
labor  and  central  location  have  tende<l  to  aid  such  manufactures  as 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  blankets,  leather  articles,  buttons  from 
vegetable  ivoPy,  flour,  furniture,  and  canned  products.  Commercial 
activity  is  testified  to  by  the  many  imposing  stone  office  buildings 
and  banks  that  line  the  principal  plaza. 

From  Ambato  to  Quito  one  can  travel  by  either  train  or  car.  Hy 
either  route  we  pass  through  the  town  of  Latacunga  where  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  light  grey  lava  rock  has  been  artfully  employed  to  build 
many  an  imposing  home  and  public  building.  Continuing  on  our 
way  through  a  broad  valley  where  grain  production  and  cattle  raising 
are  carried  on  extensively  we  reach  the  high  wind-swept  paramo  at 
the  base  of  the  famous  volcano,  Cotopaxi,  whose  snow-capped  peak 
towers  19,498  feet  above  sea  level.  Provided  they  are  not  hidden 
in  clouds,  which  unfortunately  is  all  too  often,  you  will  also  see  from 
this  point  the  majestic  heights  of  Illiniza  (17,400  feet),  Quilindaha 
(10,184  feet),  and  Quilota  (18,057  feet). 

In  a  valley  below  the  bleak  paramo  lies  the  town  of  Machachi, 
famous  for  its  mineral  water  springs.  One  enterprising  company  has 
exploited  the  bottling  of  the  water  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  sold 
throughout  the  Republic.  It  has  also  made  good  use  of  the  natural 
carbonic  gas  seepage  to  install  a  plant  which  turns  the  gas  into  “dry 
ice”.  Because  dry  ice  has  a  temperature  of  -185°  F.  it  opens  up 
unlimited  |)ossibilities  for  the  shipment  of  fruits,  vegetables,  ice  cream 
and  similar  perishable  produets.  Since  the  springs  also  have  certain 
medicinal  properties  Machachi  is  a  favorite  resort  of  Quito  residents, 

•Vnd  so  we  arrive  at  Quito,  not  without  cause  called  “the  most 
pictures(|ue  city  in  the  world”. 
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ESSAY  CONTEST 


By  STEPHEN  JAMES 

Secretary,  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education 

To  arouso  a  wider  public  interest  in  the  inanifoUl  aspects  of 
liifrhway  transportation,  secondary'  school  pupils  of  the  20  Latin 
American  Republics,  ineinbers  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  have  been 
invited  to  participate  in  a  Pan  American  essay  contest  on  the  subject. 
The  Relation  of  Improred  Roads  to  Xatioiial  Rnujress. 

The  contest  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pan  American  Union  and 
the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education.  It  is 
planne<l  to  announce  the  winners  for  the  several  countries  on  Pan 
American  Day,  April  14,  1937. 

The  invitation  to  the  stvidents  of  Latin  America  to  participate  in 
the  competition  was  extended  by  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  (leneral 
of  the  Union,  throu|rli  the  Ministers  of  Education  of  the  several 
countries. 

“The  Pan  .Vnierican  Confederation  for  Hijjhway  Education,”  said 
Dr.  Rowe  in  his  letters  to  the  Ministers,  “has  been  deeply  impressed 
with  the  increasing:  interest  as  well  as  the  record  of  accomplishment 
in  the  development  of  higthway  transportation  throughout  the 
Americas.  The  Confederation  deems  it  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  foster  in  the  younger  generation  an  appreciation  of  the  important 
national  and  international  service  which  this  development  implies. 

“With  a  view  to  fostering  this  interest,  the  Confederation  has 
decided  to  offer,  with  your  approval  and  cooperation,  a  series  of  prizes 
to  pupils  of  the  secondary'  schools;  such  prizes  to  he  awarded  for  the 
best  essay  submitted  in  a  Pan  American  (lood  Roads  Contest.” 

The  invitation  was  transmitted  to  the  several  countries  by  air  mail, 
aiul  cables  from  18  countries  have  been  received,  accepting  the  con¬ 
test  on  behalf  of  the  students  and  the  educational  authorities. 

As  an  inducement  to  participation,  the  Confederation  has  appro- 
|)riated  $3,000  to  he  used  as  prizes,  the  money  to  be  divided  ecpially 
among  the  several  countries,  members  of  the  Union. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  contest  will  arouse  wide  public  interest  in  the 
highway  programs  of  the  southern  nations.  The  effect  of  this  inter¬ 
est,  it  is  helieve<l,  will  he  to  give  support  to  the  diligent  efforts  of 
engineers  in  charge  of  highway  construction  in  the  countries  of  the 
Union  and  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  nature  of  projects  that  call 
for  large  e.\|)enditures  of  money.  The  contest  will  serve  to  make 
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known  the  many  advantajies  that  aeerue  to  a  nation  with  improved 
transportation  facilities  and,  nltimately,  it  is  believed  the  contest 
will  lend  impetus  to  the  further  construction  of  the  Pan  American 
llifrhway  which  also  is  sponsored  hy  the  Confederation.  It  will  add 
an  interesting  educational  subject  to  the  curricula  of  the  schools. 

The  ('on federation  is  preparing  a  booklet  intended  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  to  the  prospective  participants  in  the  ])reparation  of  their 
essays.  Several  thousand  copies  of  the  rules  and  conditions  of  the 
contest  have  been  distributed. 

The  rules  are  simple.  Allowing  for  variations  suggested  hy  the 
Ministers  of  Education  more  closelv  to  tit  conditions  in  their  respective 
countries,  the  rules  provide  that  essays  must  he  700  wonls  in  length, 
typewritten  or  prei)ared  with  pen  and  ink,  and  that  pupils  shall 
submit  their  papers  to  the  princi])al  of  each  school  hy  December  IS, 
1030.  The  best  three  essays  from  each  school  shall  in  turn  he  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Department  of  Education  and  there  he  reviewed  hy  com¬ 
petent  judges  to  he  named  hy  the  Minister  of  Education.  In  most 
instances  these  judges  will  choose  three  papers  to  represent  tlieir 
country'  and  the  names  of  these  successful  students  will  he  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Direct  Cieneral  of  the  Pan  American  Enion,  and  hy  him 
and  hy  the  Minister  of  Education  announce<l  simultaneously  as  part 
of  the  celebration  of  Pan  American  Day,  April  14,  1037. 

Students  must  rely  upon  their  own  initiative,  observations,  and 
research  for  the  contents  of  their  papers,  which  must  he  original 
compositions,  hut  they  are  at  liberty  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the 
essay  with  informed  fiiends  and  neighbors,  and  they  are  urged  to 
read  widely  on  the  subject  in  preparation  for  their  composition. 

Civic  organizations,  chambers  of  commerce,  clubs,  and  other 
organizations  in  the  several  countries  have  expressed  to  the  Con¬ 
federation  and  to  the  Ministers  of  Education  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  contest,  and  it  is  believed  that  many  thousands  of  essays  on 
this  important  subject  will  he  prepared  hy  the  closing  date. 

Dr.  C.  Zand)rano,  Minister  of  Education  in  Ecuador,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Confederation  says;  “I  hope  the  students  will  react  with  the 
enthusiasm  that  the  contest  deserves,  thereby  showing  greater 
interest  in  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Ecuadorean  culture 
and  social  life.” 

Dr.  A.  Aguilar  Machado,  Secretary  of  Education  for  Costa  Rica, 
writes:  “In  response  to  your  letter  of  August  21  I  am  glad  to  send 
our  acceptance  of  the  contest.” 

“The  Minister  of  Education,”  writes  Ing.  Marcos  A.  Latona,  of 
El  Salvador,  “has  receive<l  the  idea  of  the  Pan  American  Good  Roads 
Essay  Contest  with  enthusiastic  approval,  and  promised  me  that 
he  would  immediately  take  the  steps  which  the  law  requires  for  the 
enforcement  of  his  ordei’s.”  Another  representative  of  El  Salvador, 
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Inj?.  Manuel  l^jpez  Harrison,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
adds  his  approval:  “As  far  as  this  office  is  concerned,  I  am  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  we  will  do  everythin"  possible  for  the  success  of 
the  contest.” 

Sr.  J.  M.  Berrocal,  president  of  the  Panamanian  Federation  for 
Highway  Education,  writes:  “We  wish  to  conjiratulate  you  on  the 
initiative  which  has  inau"urated  this  most  worth-while  contest, 
which  undoubtedly  will  hriiifj  forth  the  warmest  enthusiasm,  not 
only  from  the  members  of  the  Federation,  but  also  from  the  President 
of  Panama,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and  the  students  of  the 
secondary  schools.” 

“I  sincerely  congratulate  the  directors  of  the  Confederation  on 
their  initiative,”  says  Dr.  Hector  Vigil  of  Chile.  “Your  present 
undertaking  will  he  followed  with  enthusiasm,  and  in  order  to  secure 
good  results  I  have  asked  the  Motorists’  Association  of  Valparaiso  to 
take  charge  of  the  task  through  delegation  by  the  Chilean  Federation 
for  Highway  Education.  I  am  at  your  service  insofar  as  you  may 
need  my  cooperation;  and  please  receive  the  appreciation  of  one  who 
understands  the  enormous  scope  of  such  an  important  undertaking.” 

Sr.  Eduardo  Dibos,  ])resident  of  the  Automobile  Importers’ 
Association,  adds  his  congratulations  from  Peru.  “I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity,”  he  says,  “to  offer  my  applause  and  support  to 
this  most  interesting  contest  that  j’ou  are  inaugurating,  which  should 
be  most  successful  because  of  the  altruistic  aims  and  the  work  of 
the  Confederation  behind  it.” 

This  effort  by  the  Confederation,  in  cooperation  with  the  Union, 
marks  a  <leparture  in  the  program  of  the  organization  that  was  formed 
in  1924  by  I..atin  American  engineers  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
an  interchange  of  technical  information  among  the  highway  depart¬ 
ments,  schools  of  engineering,  and  highway  engineers  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  This  information  has  been  assembled  by  the 
Confederation,  and  in  booklets  and  monthly  publications  relayed  to 
the  engineers  of  all  the  countries  for  their  consideration  and  guidance. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  research,  technical  developments,  and 
material  progress  in  the  engineering  i)rofession  has  been  greatly 
advanced.  Engineers  of  one  country  have  been  able  to  profit  by 
the  progress  of  others  through  data  furnished  by  the  Confederation. 

The  Confederation,  at  the  instance  of  the  engineers  by  whom  it  was 
formed,  has  been  for  12  years  the  sponsor  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway.  It  is  the  agent  designated  by  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
Rio  de  Janeiro  Pan  American  Road  Congresses  to  effectuate  the 
recommendations  and  the  resolutions  adopted  at  those  Congresses. 
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TEN  YEARS  OF  COMPULSORY  SICKNESS, 
DISABILITY,  AND  OLD  AGE  INSURANCE 
IN  CHILE 

MONO  the  social  security  and  labor  laws  enacted  in  Chile  in 
1924  and  1925  were  those  on  labor  contracts,  industrial  accidents, 
conciliation  and  arbitration  courts  for  labor  disputes,  employers’  and 
employees’  unions,  protection  of  the  working  mother,  and  compidsory 
sickness  and  disability  insurance  for  low-salaried  workers.  The  last- 
mentioned,  law  no.  4054  of  Sei)tember  8,  1924,  provided  such  insur¬ 
ance  should  be  compulsory  for  all  workers  under  05  whose  income 
was  less  than  8,000  pesos  and  who  had  no  other  means  of  support, 
the  only  ones  exempt  being  members  of  recognized  mutual  benefit 
associations  giving  similar  services.  The  insurance  funds  were 
originally  derived  from  (juntas  contributed  by  the  insured,  the 
employers,  and  the  State  in  the  respective  amounts  of  2,  3  and  1 
jiercent  of  wages.  Other  pemons  such  as  small  jjrojjrietors,  farmers 
and  artisans  employing  only  one  heljjer  were  permitted  to  insure 
themselves  under  the  law  if  they  so  desired. 

The  benefits  consist  of  the  following:  1,  medical  attention,  medi¬ 
cines,  and  hospitalization,  if  necessary,  from  the  first  day  of  illness, 
for  not  moi'e  than  2(5  weeks,  although  in  certain  cases  the  period  could 
l)e  extended  to  a  year;  2,  cash  payments  in  case  of  illness,  to  begin 
on  the  fifth  day,  and  consist  of  the  entire  salary  the  first  week,  half 
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1925  1926  1927  1928  1929  |930  I93l  1932  1933  1934  1934/35 

From  Memoria  de  I*  Caj*  d«  Seguro  Oblicntorio”, 

RESERVES  OF  THE  COMPULSORY  INSURANCE  FUND 
(In  millions  of  pesos) 

The  fiscal  year  nras  changed  in  I»34-3.'>  so  as  to  run  from  July  1  to  June  30,  instead  of  coinciding  with  the 

calendar  year. 
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tlio  salary  tlio  second,  and  a  quarter  each  sueceedinjr  week;  if  the 
insured  had  no  dependent  family,  he  received  hut  half  this  amount; 

medical  attention  to  insured  women  during  prejrnaney  until  after 
ehildhirth,  with  additional  payments  of  50  percent  of  their  wa^e 
durinjr  the  2  weeks  preceding  and  2  weeks  following  the  birth,  and 
25  percent  until  the  child  should  be  weaned,  hut  for  no  longer  than 
<S  months;  4,  two  hundred  pesos  at  the  death  of  the  insured  for  funeral 
expenses;  5,  disability  insurance  for  such  insured  as  are  not  included  in 
the  provisions  of  the  law  on  labor  accidents,  the  amount  to  e<iual  the 
entire  salary  of  the  previous  year,  if  the  worker  had  been  insured 
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10  years  or  more,  75  percent  if  from  5  to  10  years,  and  50  percent 
otherwise;  and  0,  a  retirement  pension  at  the  age  of  55  (00  or  05  if 
the  insured  so  specifies  when  he  is  first  enrolled). 

Since  the  Fund  began  to  operate  in  1925,  it  is  of  some  interest  to 
cull  a  few  items  from  the  annual  report  for  19:14-35.  On  June  30, 
there  were  1,193,000  persons  insured  in  the  Fund;  of  this  number 
S29,000  were  men  and  304,000  women.  Of  the  total  of  95,582,000 
pesos  received  during  the  fiscal  year  12,890,000  pesos  went  for  admin¬ 
istrative  ex|)enses  and  30,848,000  were  placed  in  the  reserve  fund. 
The  sum  of  47,000,000  pesos  as  may  be  seen  by  the  accompanying 
table,  was  spent  for  meilical  assistance,  hospitalization  and  benefits, 
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1,11)2,000  pesos  transt'emul  to  otlier  insurance  fuiUls,  such  as  tliose 
coveriii"  employees  of  the  (lovernment,  some  cities,  and  various 
other  entities,  and  1,232,000  pesos  returned  because  of  death. 

It  will  he  seen  hy  the  charts  reproduced  from  the  report  just  cited 
that  the  Fund’s  services  and  receipts  are  constantly  increasino:.  It 
endeavors  by  all  means,  both  direct  and  indirect,  to  improve  the 
living:  conditions  of  wage  earners.  In  1934-35  particular  attention 
was  given  to  preventive  medicine.  The  four  basic  objectives  of  the 
service  are;  To  intensify  the  preventive  character  of  the  present  work; 
to  ])lan  camiiaigns  against  venereal  disease  and  tuberculosis  and  in 
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KKCKIPTS,  AC('()KI)l\<J  TO  OC'CTPATIOX,  JI  LY  luai-Jl’N'K  lySo. 

Keailint:  from  left  to  rittlit  the  blwks  represent  receipts  from  iiersons  employed  in  stockraisint:,  domestic 
service,  nitrate  plants,  mines,  industry,  aariciiltiire,  business,  and  other  activities.  The  la.st  block 
represents  the  small  proprietors,  artisans,  etc.,  wtio  avail  themselves  of  the  i-rivilette  of  insurance  in 
the  fund. 

favor  of  child  welfare  and  denttd  care;  to  train  and  select  the  personnel 
of  the  medical  service;  and  to  provide  institutions  for  the  campaigns 
outlined  above.  In  this  connection  mention  should  he  made  of  the 
00-hed  addition  to  the  Ltiennec  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  at  San  Jose 
de  Maipd,  raising  its  capacity  to  120  beds;  the  purchase  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  ()0-he<l  sanitarium  near  San  Felipe,  which  will  he  increased 
by  40  beds;  the  construction  of  the  reeducation  center  lor  tuberculous 
patients  at  Los  Maitenes;  and  the  purchase  of  a  farm  at  Copiapd, 
where  a  sanitarium  will  he  built  for  the  insured  in  that  district.  An 
intensive  educational  camjiaign  has  been  made  through  publicity 
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and  by  moans  of  visitinjr  nurses.  The  medical  service  operates  127 
clinics,  of  which  25  have  specialists  in  various  branches  on  the  staff. 
Thirty-four  of  the  clinics  are  located  in  ])roperty  owned  by  the  Fund, 
10  in  buildings  for  which  no  rent  is  paid,  and  83  on  rented  property. 
The  staff  consists  of  390  physicians,  04  pharmacists,  57  dentists,  17 
social  workers,  305  internes,  71  mid  wives,  00  nurses  and  44  assistant 
pharmacists.  Statistics  of  the  services  rendered  by  this  staff  are 
lacking. 

The  work  in  rural  districts  is  carried  on  under  severe  handicaps, 
for  the  population  is  sparse,  means  of  communication  are  often 
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deficient,  and  deposits  in  the  Fund  are  small.  Nevertheless,  country 
centers  have  increased  from  27  in  1932  to  357  in  1935,  in  addition  to 
two  sanitariums.  These  represent  an  investment  of  302,520  pesos. 
The  rural  staff  consists  of  127  physicians,  158  internes,  17  midw'ives, 
20  private  physicians  receiving  pay  for  cases  attended,  0  internes 
similarly  paid,  and  3  public-health  nurses.  The  rural  physicians 
make  975  monthly  trips  with  a  total  length  of  more  than  35,000  miles. 
In  1935  they  treated  90,430  cases,  gave  209,350  treatments  and  in¬ 
jections  and  92,080  prescriptions,  and  rendered  2,000  other  services  of 
various  kinds. 
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Durin"  the  year  in  question  572  pensions  for  disability  were  granted, 
the  causes  being:  cardiovascular  lesions,  212;  mental  and  nervous 
diseases,  121;  tuberculosis,  77;  blindness,  70;  malignant  tumors,  27; 
rheumatism,  19;  and  various,  108.  Old-age  pensions  were  given  to 
2,748  persons. 

The  Fund  had  investments  of  359,082,471  pesos;  in  1934-35  these 
yielded  interest  to  the  amount  of  18,061,104  pesos,  which  is  somewhat 
more  than  5  percent.  The  Fund  owned  stocks  and  bonds,  many  of 
them  Government  securities,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  250,000,000 
pesos,  and  had  loans  of  12,317,000  pesos  outstanding.  On  some  prop¬ 
erty,  however,  no  income  whatever  was  derived,  for  various  reasons. 

NUMBER  OF  OLD-AGE 
AND  DISABILITY 
PENSIONS  GRANT¬ 
ED  EACH  YEAR 


Fmm  **Und^‘ciiim  Memoria  df  la  Caja  de  S^um  Oblicatorio'*. 

Among  such  investments  were  several  of  the  eight  large  pieces  of  agri¬ 
cultural  property,  purchased  between  July  1933  and  January  1934, 
which  are  valued  at  about  20,000,000  pesos.  The  area  of  these  pieces 
of  property  is  not  given  in  the  report,  but  from  partial  figures  it  is 
seen  that  one  at  least  contains  more  than  1,250  acres.  These  farms 
have  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  the  hands  of  the  Fund  to  be  brought 
into  full  production,  and  one  is  largely  in  timber  on  which  a  return 
will  not  be  derived  for  some  years.  Others  are  planted  to  grain, 
vegetables,  grapevines  and  fniit  trees,  and  a  variety  of  other  crops. 
Stock  was  bought  in  a  number  of  cases,  and  a  fine  strain  of  laying 
hens  was  imported  from  the  Ignited  States  for  one  of  the  farms. 
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()£  fireiit  interest  in  connection  with  the  farm  property  is  the  social 
welfare  work  carried  on  among  the  tenants  and  their  children.  Schools 
hav’e  been  built,  in  some  cases  tenant  houses  erected,  sports  fostered, 
and  stores  opened  where  the  tenants  could  buj*  food  at  low  cost. 
Milk  was  given  to  children.  A  night  school  and  elementary  agri¬ 
cultural  school,  instructive  lectures,  and  motion  pictures  were  features 
of  the  life  on  another  farm. 

Another  investment  of  the  Fund  is  a  dairy  in  Santiago,  and  still 
another  is  in  fisheries.  The  Chilean  waters  abound  in  excellent  sea¬ 
food,  and  the  Fund  is  interested  in  promoting  national  fisheries,  for  it 
believes  that  if  it  obtains  satisfactory  results  it  will  not  only  obtain 
a  satisfactory  return  on  its  inv’estments  but  also  help  promote  the 
industry  in  general.  At  the  time  of  the  report  under  discussion,  two 
companies  were  operating,  one  at  Talcahuano  and  the  other  at  Anto¬ 
fagasta.  The  former  was  devoting  its  attention  especially  to  dried 
fish. 

Another  interesting  initiative  of  the  Fund  is  the  establishment  of 
stores  for  selling  to  the  insured  clothing  at  low  prices.  They  are  oper¬ 
ated  in  six  different  cities  and,  in  the  year  under  discussion,  did  a 
business  of  3,418,374  pesos,  of  which  2,680,900  pesos  represented 
installment  sales.  The  net  profit  was  55,386  pesos,  after  deducting 
nearly  126,000  pesos  as  interest  on  capital.  These  stores  have  been 
so  successful  that  the  Fund  was  contemplating  opening  similar  stores 
for  the  sale  of  food. 

Among  other  investments  areabank, an  office  building,an  apartment 
house,  and  various  plots  for  the  construction  of  low-cost  houses  and 
for  subdivision.  Twelve  humlred  houses  for  workers  were  to  be  built 
on  land  owned  by  the  Fund. 
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CourlMy  of  the  Arcentine  Embosay  in  Washincton. 


THE  ARGENTINE  CAPITAL  IS  A  Cl  LTl’RAL  CENTER. 


Upper:  The  National  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  houses  a  flne  collection  of  foreign  and  Argentineart.  Lower: 
In  the  Teatro  Colon,  the  largest  opera  house  in  the  Americas,  packed  houses  enjoy  the  performances  of 
musical  celebrities  such  as  Kreisler,  Tito  Schipa,  Lily  Pons,  and  many  other  stars. 


CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  PEACE 


Upper:  A  regatta  at  Tigre,  the  center  (or  water  sports  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  Visitors  to  Argentina  in 
December  will  enjoy  such  summer  scenes  as  this.  Lower:  A  football  game  between  .\rgentina  and 
Uruguay. 


BOYS’  EDUCATIONAL  COLONY 
IN  URUGUAY 


C'OTTA(iE  COLONY  for  boys  committed  by  tlie  juvenile 
court  in  Montevideo  is  under  construction  on  a  farm  of  750  acres. 
Two  attractive  cottages,  built  in  a  simple  Spanish  colonial  style,  have 
already  been  erected,  and  it  is  planned  to  build  four  more.  Each 
urouj)  will  consist  of  30  boj’s  interested  in  one  phase  of  farm  or  indus¬ 
trial  work,  such  as  dairying  or  carpentry.  In  fact,  the  houses  were 
larjiely  built  by  the  boys  themselves  under  the  direction  and  with  the 
assistance  of  skilled  artisans,  and  the  slight  imperfections  which  are 
occasionally  visible  are  the  seal  of  earnest  effort.  Bricks,  doors, 
wroufiht  iron,  wicker  furniture,  and  woodwork  were  all  the  work  of 
the  boys,  ami  their  labor  residted  in  a  savin*;  of  more  than  half  the 
cost  of  construction. 

The  plan  of  the  two  cottages  already  finished  is  substantially  the 
same,  with  a  slight  variation  in  the  exterior  made  by  changing  the 
style  of  the  ])orch.  The  lower  floor  contains  a  good-sized  hall,  a 
dining  room  provided  with  small  tables  for  four,  a  large,  cheerful 
library,  a  room  and  bath  for  the  couple  in  charge,  and  the  kitchen  and 
pantry.  The  second  floor  is  taken  up  by  a  dormitory,  washroom,  and 
room  for  a  guard.  It  is  expected  that  each  house  will  have  its  own 
chickens,  bees,  fruit  trees,  and  flower  garden.  The  idea,  of  course,  is 
that  a  home-like  atmosjdiere  should  be  created  by  the  man  and  wife 
in  charge. 

The  daily  schedule  begins  at  0:15  and  ends  with  lights  out  at  9. 
The  morning  is  given  to  classes  from  7  to  1 1 ,  and  the  afternoon  to  farm 
or  vocational  work  from  1  to  5. 

Besides  the  cottages  mentioned  there  will  be  one  for  receiving  new¬ 
comers  and  housing  them  temporarily  before  a  decision  is  nnule  as  to 
where  they  would  best  be  placed  and  another  for  cases  in  which  severe 
discipline  is  necessary. 

The  modernizing  of  this  school  for  boys  came  about  as  a  result  of 
the  Children’s  Code  formulated  in  1933  by  a  distinguished  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Roberto  Berro,  Director  of  the  International  American 
Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood.  The  Code  coordinated  all 
work  for  minors  in  Uruguay,  placing  it  under  the  Children’s  Council 
and  dividing  it  into  eight  fundamental  sections,  concerned  with 
prenatal  protection;  early  childhood  (up  to  3  years);  later  childhood 
(up  to  14  years);  adolescence  and  labor  (up  to  21  years);  health; 
education;  social  service;  and  legal  aspects. 
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Each  division  is  under  a  technical  director.  In  the  case  of  the 
Division  of  Adolescents  he  is  Dr.  Victor  Escardd  y  Anaya,  who  has 
about  2,000  boys  and  girls  under  his  supervision.  A  juvenile  court 
was  also  created  by  the  code,  which  said  that  the  judge  should  concern 
himself  with  the  protection  of  minors  as  if  he  were  a  good  father. 
Therefore  if  a  minor  commits  a  misdemeanor  or  is  forsaken  he  comes 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which  decides  which  public  or 
private  institution  shall  care  for  him.  The  former  procedure  of 
casting  a  delinquent  minor  into  a  district  jail  or  the  central  prison 
is  now  happily  done  away  with  by  the  establishment  two  years  ago 
of  the  Children’s  Shelter,  where  for  not  more  than  a  week  each 
socially  unadjusted  boy  is  studied  in  a  friendly  atmosphere  by  the 
director,  teacher  and  physician-psychiatrist.  He  then  passes  to  the 
Children’s  Center,  where  he  is  thoroughly  examined,  and  if  it  is  decided 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  a  correctional  institution  for  a  time  he  is 
taken  to  the  Boys’  Educational  Colony. 


CENTER  OF  INTER^AMERICAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

a  meeting  of  tlie  Governing  Board  of  tlie  Ban  American 
Union  held  on  October  14,  1936,  the  Board  adopted  a  report  of  the 
Permanent  Committee  on  Bibliography  providing  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Center  of  Inter-American  Bibliography  in  the  Columbus 
Memorial  Library  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  This  action  was 
taken  pursuant  to  a  resolution  on  bibliography  adopted  at  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States.  The  purpose  of  the 
Center  is  to  coordinate  and  cooperate  in  the  constructive  work  of 
inter- American  bibliography  and  of  mutual  aid  among  the  libraries 
of  America. 

In  considering  the  action  to  be  taken  to  give  effect  to  this  project, 
the  Governing  Board  adopted  the  following  program; 

I 

There  is  hereby  established  iii  the  Library  of  the  Pan  .\nierican  I’nion  the 
Center  of  Inter-American  Bibliography,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  on 
bibliography  adopted  at  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  .\merican 
States. 

ii 

The  general  objects  of  the  Center  shall  be  to  act  as  an  organ  of  coordination 
and  cooi)eration  in  the  constructive  work  of  inter-.\merican  bibliography  and  of 
mutual  aid  among  the  libraries  of  .\mcrica. 

III 

The  Center  shall  function  as  a  section  of  the  Library  of  the  Pan  .\meriean  Union, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  Librarian,  who  will  formulate  the  jirogram 
of  activitj’  in  accordance  with  the  general  objects  of  the  Center  and  the  ])rovisions 
of  this  ])ian. 

IV 

.\mong  the  functions  of  the  Center  shall  be  the  following: 

1.  To  disseminate  information  on  the  outstanding  books  of  inter-American 
interest.  To  this  end  it  shall  issue  annotated  lists  at  regular  intervals,  and  shall 
continue  to  disseminate  such  information  through  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  from  which  rejirints  may  be  issued  for  wider  distribution. 

2.  To  endeavor  to  collect  all  printed  bibliograiihies  on  Pan  .\mcrican  topics. 

‘.i.  To  maintain  a  special  file  in  which  shall  be  recorded  information  concerning 

bibliographies  in  preparation  or  in  manuscrijit. 

4.  To  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  publication  containing  the  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  libraries  in  the  countries,  memliers  of  the  Pan  American 
Union. 

5.  To  undertake  the  publication  of  current  news  items  on  bibliography  and 
library  matters. 
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6.  To  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Uoiou  Catalog  of  the  Library  of  Congress  a 
copy  of  the  catalog  cards  made  for  books  received  by  the  Library  of  the  Pan 
American  Union. 

7.  To  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  scientific  and  other  learned  societies  in 
arranging  for  the  exchange  of  publications. 

8.  To  maintain  a  directory  of  societies,  associations  and  individuals  interested 
in  bibliography,  and  to  work  in  the  closest  cooperation  with  such  organizations 
and  individuals  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  the  Center  is  established. 


As  an  imiMjrtant  aid  in  the  development  of  inter-American  bibliographj’,  the 
Center  shall  endeavor  to  have  published  in  each  country  a  quarterly  or  annual 
list  of  all  books  and  pamphlets  published  in  the  respective  country.  This  list 
should  be  in  three  sections,  as  follows:  Section  1.  Books  and  pamphlets  privately 
printed;  Section  2.  Books  and  pamphlets  published  to  the  account  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments;  Section  3.  An  annual  list  of  jH'riodicals. 

VI 

The  Center  shall  also  recommend  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  the  measures  which  the  Union  may  take  to  endeavor  to  have  each  country, 
member  of  the  Union,  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  International 
Conferences  of  American  States  that  copies  of  official  publications  be  sent  to  the 
Pan  American  Union;  and  also  to  make  effective  the  decrees  that  have  been  or 
may  be  issued  in  the  several  countries  making  the  Library  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  a  depository  for  all  publications  issued  by  the  Governments. 

VII 

The  Director  General  is  authorized  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  plan  and  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements  with  resiiect  to  personnel.  In  giving  effect 
to  this  plan  and  to  the  objects  of  the  Center,  the  Director  General  is  furthermore 
authorized  to  utilize  the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  organizations  and  individ¬ 
uals  in  the  countries,  members  of  the  Pan  American  LTnion,  interested  in  biblio¬ 
graphic  work. 


CUTTING  SUGARCANE  IN  BRAZIL  (COVER) 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  scenes  in  northern  Brazil  is  that  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  laborei’s  on  the  sugar  plantations,  singing  their  folk¬ 
songs  in  the  fields.  The  marvelous  sun  of  Brazil  illuminates  the 
vast  green  plantation.  The  song  coming  from  the  fields  seems  an 
expression  almost  enchanted,  because  the  singer  cannot  he  seen  in 
that  green  ocean.  His  imaginings  are  of  rare  simplicity.  Nature 
and  love  are  his  inspirations. 

One  verse  says  that  when  he  beholds  the  beauty  of  Ids  loved 
one,  he  feels  the  same  joyousness  as  a  bird  looking  at  luscious  ripe 
fruit;  the  ne.xt  that  his  sweetheart  gave  him  a  ring,  which  although 
too  large,  was  a  token  of  loyalty.  The  verses  show  the  joyousness 
of  a  man  leading  his  natural  life,  stimulated  by  the  richness  of  the 
earth  and  the  sweetness  of  the  place  where  he  is.  (From  CanQoes 
lirasileiras.) 
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COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Accessions. — Through  its  contacts  with  National  Libraries  the  Pan 
American  Union  Library  lias  been  enriched  during  the  last  month  with 
shipments  from  the  National  Libraries  of  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Costa  Kica,  Nicaragua,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  In 
some  cases  these  shipments  were  small,  in  others  they  included  a 
variety  of  publications,  such  as  government  reports  and  literary, 
historic  and  economic  works. 

The  Library  was  fortunate  in  receiving  last  month  21  volumes  of  and 
the  index  to  the  complete  works  of  Domingo  F.  Sarmiento,  the  great 
Argentine  educator  and  statesman,  from  the  Argentine  Protective 
Commission  for  Popular  Libraries  (Comision  protectora  de  bibliotecas 
populares).  The  set  in  the  Library  is  now  complete,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  volumes  38  and  43,  and  includes  works  on  literature,  biography, 
history,  education,  travel,  politics,  constitutional  law  and  history, 
sociology;  also  the  official  reports  made  by  Sarmiento  and  his  Presi¬ 
dential  messages,  delivered  between  the3'ears  1808  and  1874. 

At  the  same  time  large  shipments  containing  numerous  government 
documents  which  will  fill  out  sets  in  the  Pan  American  Union  Library' 
were  received  from  the  National  Lihrarv  in  Buenos  Aires. 

In  the  Bulletin*  for  December  1935,  the  Library  Notes  mentioned 
the  large  amount  of  material  received  from  the  Pan  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Geography  and  History*  as  an  outcome  of  its  conference  held 
in  Washington  in  1935.  The  Institute  has  again  donated  several 
pieces:  numerous  copies  of  its  Publication  No.  20,  entitled  El  espanol 
que  se  habla  en  .\fexico  (showing  the  influence  of  the  Mexican  or 
Nahuatl  language  on  the  Mexican  Spanish  of  today),  and  a  cop\'  of 
Publication  No.  21,  a  description  of  the  explorations  made  in  Mitla 
during  1934  and  1935  bj-  the  archaeologists  Alfonso  Caso  and 
D.  F.  Rubfn  de  la  Borbolla. 
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Spanish  and  English  library  glossary— Oi  interest  to  librarians 
througliout  the  Americas  is  the  recently  compiled  and  published 
Glossary  oj  technical  library  and  allied  terms  in  Spanish  and  English 
by  David  Rubio  and  Mary  Carmel  Sullivan,  published  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Inter-American  Bibliographical  and  Library  Associa¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Rubio  is  Consultant  in  Hispanic  Literature  in  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  Miss  Sullivan  his  assistant.  The  glossary  is  excellent 
and  will  be  of  use  to  librarians  and  both  Spanish-speaking  and  English- 
speaking  students  of  library  work,  especially  to  those  who  work  with 
both  languages.  The  compilers  request  that  users  aid  them  by 
offering  suggestions  and  additions  for  a  second  edition.  The  glossary 
consists  of  147  pages,  first  an  English-Spanish  section,  then  a  Spanish- 
English;  it  is  supplemented  by  a  five-page  list  of  Latin,  English  and 
Spanish  names  of  cities  famous  as  publishing  centers. 

Periodicals. — The  popular  Chilean  magazine  Zig-Zag  has  published 
within  the  past  two  years  four  special  international  numbers,  of 
which  copies  were  recently  sent  to  this  Library.  On  January  12, 
1935  it  issued  a  number  in  homage  to  the  city  of  Lima  on  the  occasion 
of  its  quadricentennial:  in  June  1935,  one  in  honor  of  Bolivia,  follow¬ 
ing  the  signing  by  representatives  of  that  country  and  Paraguay  of 
the  Chaco  peace  protocol;  and  in  July  1936,  a  number  dedicated  to 
Venezuela  and  another  dedicated  to  Colombia.  These  books  con¬ 
tain  various  descriptive,  historical  and  cultural  articles  written  by 
well-known  Chileans  or  nationals  of  the  country  to  which  the  volume 
refers,  and  are  replete  with  excellent  photographs  and  portraits, 
some  in  colors. 

Following  a  change  in  ownership,  the  well-known  daily  newspaper 
El  Diario  of  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  changed  its  name  to  El  Dia,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  number  for  Monday,  August  17, 1936.  This  33-year- 
old  pajier  states  that  the  change  is  in  name  only,  the  former  policies 
of  the  journal  being  continued  by  the  present  administration. 

In  a  note  in  the  Bulletin  for  May  1936  it  was  mentioned  that  the 
Chilean  magazine  Scrvicio  social  had  suspended  publication  with  the 
number  for  October-December,  1935.  The  recent  receipt  of  one 
issue  devoted  to  the  first  seven  months  of  1936,  viz  Ano  X,  Niims. 
1  y  2,  enero-julio  de  1936,  indicates  that  it  is  being  continued. 

The  list  below  reports  some  of  the  new  books  received: 

Fuerza  Iransformadora  dc  la  universidad  argentina  [por]  Ricardo  Lcveue.  Pr6- 
lo^o  de  Rafael  Altainira.  Bueiio.s  .\ire8,  Libren'a  y  editorial  “El  .\teiieo”,  1936. 
306,  [1]  p.  24  cm.  [The  work  of  Dr.  Levene  in  .\rgentine  educational  circles  is 
well  known.  This  collection  of  articles  on  higher  education  in  Argentina,  on  the 
contributions  of  libraries  and  museums  to  education,  and  oi>  special  classes  of 
professional  and  technical  education,  in  which  he  considers  the  functions  of 
various  institutions  and  the  reforms  of  such  functions,  will  be  of  interest  to 
educators  within  and  without  his  native  country.) 
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Boletin  de  la  Junta  de  historic  y  numismdtica  americana  .  .  .  [Buenos  Aires, 
Imp.  Rodriguez  Giles,  1936]  v.  VIII,  1936:  2  p.  1.,  439,  [2J  p.  2732  cm.  [The 
Junta  de  historia  y  numismsltica  americana  has  made  many  excellent  contribu¬ 
tions  to  knowledge  by  its  publication  of  histories  of  Argentina  and  of  America, 
and  its  republication  of  some  very  old  Argentine  works,  many  of  them  in  facsimile. 
The  present  publication,  the  Boletin,  is  the  eighth  volume  of  a  series  published 
annually  from  1924  to  1930;  this  volume,  however,  covers  the  years  1931  to  1933. 
The  Boletin  contains  the  text  of  lectures  delivered  in  the  meetings  of  the  society 
during  these  years,  by  outstanding  contemporary  historians  of  Argentina  and 
visiting  foreigners.  Amongst  the  subjects  discussed  are  history,  archaeology, 
colonia’  •'dministration  and  culture,  biography,  and  boundary  questions.] 
Helato.  10  dos  trabalhos  executados  pelo  ServiQO  de  aguas  [do  Brasil]  de  agosto  de 
1933  a  maio  de  1934.  .  .  .  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Diretoria  de  estatistica  da  produ^ao, 
Seegao  de  publicidade  [1934?]  144  p.  plates  (incl.  maps  (part  fold.),  diagrs.), 
tables.  23  cm.  [This  report  was  presented  to  the  Library  by  the  Director  of  the 
Brazilian  national  water  service,  Antonio  Jose  .\lvcs  de  Souza,  who  represented 
his  country  in  the  recent  World  power  conference  held  in  Washington.  Being 
the  first  report  of  the  Water  Service,  this  volume  contains  the  history  of  its 
formation,  the  work  realized  prior  to  and  during  the  inception  of  its  official  labors, 
statements  as  to  the  development  of  hydraulic  power  made  throughout  the 
republic,  and  numerous  laws  and  decrees,  including  the  “Codigo  de  aguas”, 
on  which  the  work  of  the  new  division  is  based.] 

What  Brazil  offers  you  [publication  of]  the  Departments  of  coffee  and  of  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil.  Rio  de  Janeiro  [Pimenta  de  Mello 
&CO.]  1935.  88,  [1]  p.  col.  plates  (diagrs.),  tables.  22  cm.  [J.  C.  de  Castilho 

wTote  this  book  especially  for  the  people  of  the  English-speaking  countries.  It 
contains  a  brief  political  and  cultural  history,  a  statistical  sketch  of  the  states  with 
population  and  area,  a  chapter  on  the  Brazilian  climate,  and  (the  greater  part 
of  the  work)  chapters  on  national  products,  natural  resources,  and  economic 
possibilities.] 

Zig-Zag,  homenaje  a  la  ciudad  de  Lima,  IV  centenario.  [Santiago  de  Chile, 
Empress  editors  Zig-Zag,  1935]  [240]  p.  illus.  (part  col.),  ports.  25  cm. 

Zig-Zag,  numero  extraordinario  [en  homenaje  a  Bolivia]  Santiago  do  Chile 
(Empress  editors  Zig-Zag]  1935.  [168]  p.  illus.  (part  col.),  ports.  25%  cm. 

Zig-Zag  presenta  a  Venezuela.  [Santiago  de  Chile,  Empress  editors  Zig-Zag, 
1936]  [252]  p.  illus.  (part  col.) ,  ports.  25  cm. 

Zig-Zag  presenta  a  Colombia.  [Santiago  de  Chile,  Empress  editors  Zig-Zag. 
1936]  [262]  p.  illus.  (part  col.),  ports.  25  cm. 

Compendia  de  la  historia  de  Colombia  (texto  de  segunda  ensefianza)  [por]  Josi; 
.\lejandro  Bermudez  ...  3.  ed.,  completamente  reformada.  Bogotd,  Editorial 
Cromos,  1934.  2  p.l.,  294  p.  illus.,  pi.  (port.),  ports.  24  cm.  [This  work  was 

written  for  Colombian  schools  and  first  publi.shed  in  1927.  Its  popularity  neces- 
sitate'd  the  printing  of  a  third  edition,  which  the  author  completely  revised  and 
enlarged,  bringing  the  history  up  to  1934,  the  year  of  publication.  The  text 
covers  Colombian  history  from  before  the  conquest  to  date.  Brief  ap()endices 
include  an  outline  of  Colombian  history,  a  list  of  pre.sidents  of  the  audiencias, 
and  a  synopsis  of  political  history  from  1819  to  1934.] 

Itinerario  por  los  Estados  Unidos  [por]  Antonio  Iraizoz.  La  Habana,  Editorial 
Hermes  [1936]  273,  [2]  p.  20%  cm.  [Iraizoz  is  known  already  for  his  books  of 
travel  impres.sions,  namely  “Apuntes  de  un  turista  tropical”  and  “Estampas 
panamenas.”  This  volume  should  meet  with  the  interest  of  readers  who  know 
or  who  wish  to  know  his  concept  of  American  life  through  traveling  among 
.\mericans  in  the  acc<‘i)tefl  tourist  fashion — that  is,  by  automobile.  The  traveler 
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proceeds  from  Miami  to  Boston  and  thus  visits  all  the  east  coast.  An  interesting 
addition  to  the  work  is  the  prologue  by  Dr.  Rafael  Guds  Incldn.] 

Eloy  Alfaro  (translation  of  “Eloy  Alfaro  y  Cuba”),  by  Emeterio  S.  Santo- 
venia  .  .  .  [Baltimore  Sun  book  and  job  printing  office,  inc.]  1935.  1  p.  1.,  iv, 

[5]-197  p.  2  plates  (ports.)  20  cm.  (The  best  summary  of  this  work  is  given  in  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  foreword  by  James  Brown  Scott  “Mr.  Santovenia’s 
biography  not  only  states  the  outstanding  achievements  of  Eloy  Alfaro’s  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  many-sided  career  as  the  founder  and  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party 
in  Ecuador  and  twice  the  President  of  his  country,  but  it  also  sets  forth  his  services 
to  American  ideals  and  their  realization.”  An  unusual  section  of  the  book  is  that 
entitled  “Homages  rendered  to  Eloy  Alfaro”  which  lists  monuments,  government 
resolutions  and  other  special  means  of  homage  instituted  by  the  following  gov¬ 
ernments:  Ecuador,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Mexico,  Nicaragua, 
Panama,  Spain,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.] 

Memorial  de  Tecpdn-Atitldn  (anales  de  los  Cakchiqueles),  por  Francisco  Her¬ 
nandez  Arana  Xajila  y  Francisco  Diaz  Gebuta  Quej.  Texto  y  traduccidn  re- 
visados  con  notas  y  estudios  sobre  linguistica  guatemalteca,  por  J.  Antonio  Villa- 
corta  C.  .  .  .  [Guatemala,  Tipografia  nacional]  1934.  383  p.  illus.,  maps  (part 
fold.),  facsims.  27  cm.  [The  eminent  Guatemalan  archaeologist.  Dr.  Villaeorta, 
continues  his  Mayan  studies  with  the  Memorial  de  Teepdn  Atitldn,  the  legendary 
history  of  the  Cakchiquel  Indians,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  Cakchi- 
quel  language  by  Francisco  Hernandez  and  Francisco  Diaz.  Dr.  Villaeorta  also 
gives  a  Spanish  translation.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Dr.  Villacorta’s 
studies  of  Guatemalan  linguistics,  in  which  he  discusses  many  discoveries  of 
hieroglyphics  and  original  manuscripts,  the  bases  for  his  studies.] 

Reforma  constitucional  de  1935.  Antecedentes.  Texto  tacjuigrafico  de  los 
debates  sostenidos  en  la  Comisidn  de  la  Constituyente  que  abri6  dictamen  sobre 
la  materia.  Guatemala  [Tipografia  nacional]  1936.  600  p.  27  cm.  [This  volume 

contains  the  stenographic  minutes  of  the  sessions  held  during  May,  June  and 
July  1935,  by  the  Commission  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  for  constitutional 
amendment.  The  amendments  voted  went  into  effect  in  July,  1935.] 

Constilueidn  polUica  de  la  Rcpublica  de  Honduras.  Tegucigalpa,  Tallcres  tipo- 
graficos  nacionales,  1936.  37,  ii  p.  28  cm.  [The  new  constitution  of  Honduras 

was  signed  on  March  28,  1936  and  went  into  effect  .April  15,  1936.] 

El  espanol  que  se  liabla  en  Mexico;  influencia  que  en  el  tuvo  el  idioma  mexicano 
o  nahuatl.  Traducciones  de  asuntos  desconocidos  de  los  cddices  de  Sahagiin  en 
mexicano,  por  el  Dr.  Ignacio  .Alcocer  .  .  .  Tacubaya,  D.  F.,  1936.  93  p.  23  cm. 

(Instituto  panamericano  de  geografia  e  historia.  Publicacidn  luim.  20.) 

Exploraciones  en  Milla,  1934-1935,  por  .Alfonso  Caso  y  D.  F.  Rubin  de  la  Bor- 
bolla  .  .  .  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Talleres  gn'ificos  de  la  Ofi.  de  pubs,  y  prop,  de  la  S.  A. 
y  F.,  1936.  34  p.  ])lates  (1  col.,  part  fold.)  diagrs.  23  cm.  (Instituto  pan- 
aincricano  de  geografia  e  historia.  Publicacion  niim.  21.)  [“Contribucidn  al  se- 
gundo  Congreso  nacional  de  historia,  Merida,  Yucatdn. — 1935.”] 

Monometallism  versus  bitnetallism  ...  by  Jose  Luis  Requena.  .  .  .  Mexico 
City,  The  Mexican  news  digest  [1936]  40  p.  19  cm.  [This  monograph  is  issued  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Mexican  A’cics  Digest,  published  by  the  Noel  Mexican  service, 
of  Mexico  City.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Requena  states  in  his  introductory  letter  to  Mr. 
Noel,  a  presentation  of  “the  ideas  prevailing  in  world  currency  systems”.  Dr. 
Requena  has  written  several  other  works  on  the  question  of  currency.  This 
study  was  originally  a  review  prepared  for  U.  S.  Senator  Elmer  Thomas.] 

La  anexidn  de  Centro  Amirica  a  Mexico  (documentos  y  escritos  de  1821-22) 
.  .  .  Compilacidn  de  Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  Mexico,  Publicaciones  de  la 
Secrctarfa  de  relaciones  exteriores,  1936.  T.  Ill:  ix,498p.  22  cm.  (Archive  his- 

tArico  diplomdtico  mexicano,  num.  40.)  [The  first  two  volumes  of  this  collection 
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were  published  as  numi>ers  XI  and  XXIV  of  the  series  in  1924  and  1927,  re¬ 
spectively.  The  present  compilation  contains  346  documents,  of  which  only 
about  five  had  been  previously  published.  A  great  amount  of  the  material  was 
taken  from  part  of  the  Guatemalan  section  of  the  Mexican  archives.  Numerous 
other  documents  are  communications  to  or  from  General  Iturbide.  All  are  of 
interest  as  shedding  a  new  light  on  the  Mexican  and  Central  American  history 
of  this  period.] 

El  gobierno  mexicano,  su  organizacion  y  funcionamiento,  por  el  General  Jose 
Mijares  Palencia.  1.  ed.  Mexico  [Sociedad  mcxicana  de  publicaciones,  editores; 
Talleres  grdficos  dc  la  nacidn]  1936.  345  p.  plates.  23  cm.  [Gen.  Mijares  Palencia 
is  Governor  of  the  State  of  Puebla.  Mexico.  The  principal  aim  of  the  author  in 
writing  this  work  was  to  acquaint  readers  with  the  organization  and  functions  of 
the  Mexican  government.  It  is,  therefore,  exactly  what  its  title  implies— a 
study  of  government  administration,  with  no  political  bias.) 

Informe  de  labores  de  la  Academia  de  la  lengua  nahuall,  correspondiente  al 
primer  ejcrcicio  social  (1934-1935),  rendido  por  el  Presidentc  saliente,  Lie. 
Josd  Ignacio  Ddvila  Garibi,  en  la  sesidn  del  11  de  octnbre  de  1935,  con  motivo 
de  la  toma  de  posesi6n  de  la  nueva  mesa  directiva.  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Imprenta 
Emilio  Pardo  e  hijos,  1936.  24  p.  23  cm.  [Sr.  Ddvila  Garibi  has  long  been  in¬ 

terested  in  native  languages  and  customs  in  Mexico.  His  contributions  to 
magazines,  separately  published  articles,  and  historical  and  descriptive  books, 
number  some  400  pieces.  The  Academia  de  la  lengua  nahuatl,  of  which  he  was  the 
first  president,  is  an  indication  of  the  intere.st  maintained  bj’  Mexicans  of  today 
in  the  language  of  Mexico  of  yesterday.] 

Santa  Anna  y  la  guerra  de  Texas,  por  Jose  C.  Valades.  Mexico,  Imprenta 
inundial,  1936.  315  p.  23  cm.  [Sr.  Valades  originally  planned  this  work  as  a 
military  history  of  the  war  but  after  obtaining  material  from  the  National  Li¬ 
brary  of  Mexico,  documents  in  the  library  of  the  Ministry  of  foreign  relations, 
manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  National  Museum,  and  documents  belonging  to 
memlrers  of  Santa  Anna’s  family  and  others,  he  made  his  book  a  biography  of  the 
General  as  well  as  a  history  of  his  participation  in  the  war  with  Texas.] 

Raquel,  a  girl  of  Puerto  Rico  [by]  Chesley  Kahmann.  With  drawings  bj'  F. 
Luis  Mora.  New  York,  Random  house  [c.  1936]  349  p.  incl.  front,  illus.  21 
cm.  [This  is  the  third  of  Chesley  Kahmann’s  novels  about  Puerto  Rico,  all 
written  for  children  and  young  girls  to  acquaint  them  with  our  fellow  citizens  in 
that  island.  Mrs.  Kahmann  lived  in  Ptierto  Rico  for  several  years,  and  was  head 
of  the  English  faculty  at  Ponce  high  school  at  one  time.] 

A  glossary  of  technical  library  and  allied  terms  in  Spanish  and  English,  by  David 
Rubio,  O.  S.  A. .  .  .  and  Mary  Carmel  Sullivan  .  .  .  Washington,  D.  C.,  Mimeo- 
form  press,  1936.  4  p.  1.,  153  p.  23Js  cm.  (Unlf  iltlc:  Inter-.\merican  biblio¬ 
graphical  and  library  association.  .Series  1.  V’ol  1.) 

Tlie  following  niafiuzincs  arc  new  or  liave  been  received  in  the  librar}' 
for  the  first  time: 

Crdnica  educacional;  vida  y  accion  de  la  escuela  y  el  magisterio  argentinos. 
Buenos  Aires,  1936.  Ano  1,  n"  3,  julio  1936.  22  p.  27  x  36J4  cm.  Monthly. 

Address:  Carlos  Pellegrini  62,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

R.  C.  A.;  drgano  oficial  del  Radio  Club  Argentino.  Buenos  Aires.  1936. 
Ano  12,  n“  132-133,  junio-julio  1936.  [40]  p.  22  x  29  cm.  illus.  Bi-monthly, 

Editors:  Dr.  Emilio  R.  del  Valle,  hijo  and  Dr.  Salvador  Foniieles,  hijo.  Address; 
Rivadavia  2170,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Revisla  de  la  junta  de  estudios  histdricos  de  San  Juan.  San  Juan,  1936.  Ano  1, 
n®  1,  julio  1936.  46  p.  20  x  29  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Tucumdn  905,  Con¬ 

cepcion,  .San  Juan,  Argentina. 
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Revista  musical  argentina;  revista  mensual  de  cultura  musical.  Buenos  Aires, 
1936.  Ano  1,  n“  6,  agosto  1936.  12  p.  16  x  23  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 

Rodolfo  Barbacci.  Address:  Pasteur  116,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 

Escoteiro  do  mar;  orgao  official  da  Federa?ao  Brasileira  dos  escoteiros  do  mar. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  1936.  Anno  1,  n“  4,  junho  1936.  20  p.  18^2  x  27  cm.  illus. 

Monthly.  Editor:  Eneas  Martins  Filho.  .\ddress:  Pra^a  Scrvulo  Dourado  2, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

O  Observador  economico  e  financeiro.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1936.  .\nno  1,  n°  7, 
agosto  1936.  142  p.  23  x  32  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Editor:  Valentim  F. 
Bou<;as.  .\ddress:  .\venida  Rio  Branco  43,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

Boletin  del  inslituto  de  la  Salle.  Bogota.  1936.  Ano  23,  n®  147,  mayo-julio 
1936.  129  p.  17x2414  cm.  illus.  Quarterly.  Editor:  H.  Gonzalo  V.  Address: 
Calle  11  nos.  1-35,  Bogotd,  Colombia. 

Revista  de  las  Indias;  Ministerio  de  educacion  nacional.  Bogotd,  1936. 
V'ol.  1,  n°  1,  julio  1936.  62  p.  62  x  28  cm.  illus.  Monthh'.  Address:  Min- 
istcrio  de  educacion  nacional,  Bogotd,  Colombia. 

Horizonte.  San  Jose,  1936.  Ano  1,  n“  3,  .septiembre,  1936.  30  p.  2554  x  35 
cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Address;  “Piiblicidad  Panamericana  S.  A.”  Apartado 
754,  San  Jo.sd,  Costa  Rica. 

Agronomia;  organo  del  Centro  de  estudiantes  de  agronomia.  La  Molina,  1936. 
.\no  1,  n®  1,  julio  1936.  49  p.  175$  x  24)4  cm.  illus.  Editor;  C.  Alfredo 

Scheclje.  .\ddrc.ss:  La  Molina,  Lima,  Peru. 

Boletin  de  trabajo  y  prevision  social.  Lima,  1936.  .\no  1,  n“  1,  1  y  2  trimestres 
1936.  142  p.  1754  X  24)4  cm.  Editor:  Dr.  Edgardo  Rebagliati.  Address: 

Ministerio  de  salud  publica,  trabajo  y  prevision  social,  Lima,  Peru. 

Turismo.  Lima,  1936.  .\no  11,  n®  105,  julio  1936.  [42]  p.  31  x  2354  cm. 

illus.  Monthly,  .\ddrcss:  Bejarano  235;  .Vpartado  2138,  Lima,  Peru.  [The 
official  organ  of  the  Touring  club  peruano  herewith  changes  its  name  from 
“Revista  mensual  ilustrada  del  Touring  club  peruano”  to  “Turismo”.] 

Revista  catolica  hispano-americana  de  Xueva  York.  New  York,  1936.  Vol. 
2,  n?  6,  junio  1936.  20  p.  1954  x  2654  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Arturo  L. 
L6pez.  .\ddress:  557  West  174th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Safety  bulletin.  Washington,  D.  C.  1936.  Vol.  1,  n®  1,  Augu.st  1936.  20  p. 

20  X  2654  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddrcss;  United  States  compensation  commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Boletin  de  filologla.  Montevideo,  1936.  Tomo  1,  n®  1,  1936.  121  p.  1654  x 

2454  cm.  Irregular.  ,\ddress:  Instituto  de  estudios  superiores,  18  de  Julio  1824 
(Universidad),  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Ceda.  Centro  estudiantes  de  aniuitectura.  Montevideo,  1936.  n®  7,  junio 
1936.  72  j).  23  x  30  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Editors:  Walter  U.  Pintos  Risso 

and  .\rturo  Bergamino  Giuria.  .\ddress:  Florida  1472,  Montevideo,  t'ruguay. 

IMetin  del  Ministerio  de  fomento.  Caracas,  1936.  .\no  1,  n®  1,  junio  1936. 
80  p.  16  X  2354  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Revista  de  educacidn.  Caracas,  1936.  Tomo  1,  n®  4,  julio  193(5.  [75]  p.  16 

X  2354  cm.  Monthly,  .\ddress:  Ministerio  de  educacidn  nacional,  Caracas, 
V^enezuela. 

Ellas;  la  revista  femenina  jmr  excelencia.  Habana,  1936.  .\no  3,  n"  31,  julio 
1936.  98  p.  20  X  27  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Editor:  Jose  J.  Martinez.  .\d- 
dress:  Amistad  30  (altos)  Habana,  Cuba. 

Rerista  economica  de  Cuba.  Habana,  1936.  .\no  1,  n®  3,  julio  1936.  04  p. 

21  X  30  cm.  Monthly.  Editor;  Roberto  de  Guardiola.  .\ddress;  Lonja  del 
Comereio  424  429,  Habana,  Cuba. 
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UUra;  inciisuario  de  cultura  contemponinea.  Habana,  1936.  Vol.  1,  n°  1, 
julio  1936.  88  p.  \o]^  x  23  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Fernando  Ortiz.  Ad¬ 
dress;  O’Reilly  8,  Habana,  Cuba. 

Boletin  municipal  de  esladlstica.  Guayaquil,  1935.  Auo  3,  n®  3,  junio  1935. 
302  p.  19li  X  29  cm.  tables,  diagrs.  Quarterly.  Editor;  Pedro  Hidalgo  G. 
.\ddress:  Oficina  del  registro  cantonal  de  la  poblacidn  i  estadlstica,  Guayaquil, 
Ecuador. 

Jmpulso;  organo  del  comitd  ejecutivo  sindical  de  estudiantes  ecuatorianos. 
Quito,  1936.  Auo  1,  n°  1,  julio  1936.  64  p.  17j2x26}4cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 
Absaldn  Orddnez  G.  Address:  Chimborazo  109,  Quito,  Ecuador. 

El  Ires  de  noviembre;  drgano  del  consejo  cantonal  de  Cuenca.  Cuenca,  1936. 
n°  7,  julio  1936.  [64]  p.  14*5  x  26  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Victor  Manuel 

.\lbornoz.  Address:  Apartado  de  correos  264,  Cuenca,  Ecuador. 

Boletin  de  aduanas.  San  Salvador,  1936.  Ano  1,  n®  1-2,  julio-agosto,  1936. 
32  p.  25  X  36  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Address;  Direccion  General  de  la  renta  de 
aduanas,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

Boletin  de  fomento  y  obras  publicas.  San  Salvador,  1936.  Ano  1936,  n?  1 
abril.  64  p.  18  x  24]4  cm.  illus.  Annual.  Address:  Secretaria  de  fomento 
y  obras  publicas,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

Guatemala  today.  Guatemala,  1936.  Vol.  1,  n®  1,  September  1936.  35  p. 

23  X  30}^  cm.  illus.  Monthly.  Editor:  Delfino  Sdnehez  Latour.  Address: 
National  Tourist  Committee,  Guatemala  City. 

El  Campesino;  6rgano  del  departamento  fie  agricultura  y  ganaderla.  Durango, 
1936.  2  a.  epoca,  n®  2,  agosto  1936.  .50  p.  19H  x  28J4  cm.  Monthly.  Ad- 

flress:  Depto.  de  agricultura  y  ganaderia,  Palacio  de  Gobierno,  Durango,  Dgo., 
Mexico. 

Eurindia.  Kevista  de  izquierda.  Mexico,  D.  F.  junio  y  julio  1936.  36  p. 

23  X  33}i  cm.  illus.  Bi-monthh'.  Address:  Apartado  postal  864,  Mexico, 
D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Revinta  del  Banco  naeionnl  de  Xicaragua,  inc.  Managua,  1936.  V’ol.  I,  n®  1. 
julio  y  agosto  de  1936.  24  p.  2S  x  22  cm.  Bi-monthly.  Address:  Managua. 

Nicaragua. 
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FOUR  CONVENTIONS  SIGNED  BY  COLOMBIA 
AND  PERU 

Four  conventions,  on  interchange  of  publications,  intellectual  and 
cultural  interchange,  information  on  civil  status,  and  the  census, 
respectively,  were  signed  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Lima, 
on  July  20,  1936,  by  Dr.  Alberto  Ulloa,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
of  Peru,  and  Sefior  Roberto  LYdaneta  Arbelaez,  Colombian  Minister 
to  Peru. 

The  Convention  on  Interchange  of  Publications  provides  for  the 
establishment,  in  the  National  Library  of  each  country,  of  a  special 
section  dedicated  to  the  other.  Each  Government  promises  to  pro¬ 
vide  as  a  nucleus  a  collection  of  works  representative  of  its  scholars 
and  scientists,  and  after  January  1,  1937,  to  provide  through  its 
diplomatic  representatives  two  copies  of  all  official  publications  and 
those  printed  with  government  aid.  The  two  libraries  will  exchange 
other  books  published  in  their  respective  countries,  as  well  as  copies 
or  photograi)hs  of  documents  dealing  with  American  history. 

Intellectual  and  cultural  interchange  is  to  be  fostered  by  visits  of 
professors  and  students  from  universities  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  who  will  give  special  courses  or  lectures  on  matters 
pertaining  to  their  native  land,  or  take  courses  in  the  other’s  univer¬ 
sities  or  scientific  centers.  Each  Government  will  promote  commu¬ 
nication  between  its  scientific,  cultural,  literary,  and  artistic  societies 
and  those  of  the  other.  Each  year  a  representative  group  of  older 
students,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  professors,  will  travel  in  the 
other  country.  The  expenses  of  such  interchange  are  to  be  borne  by 
the  individuals  or  entities  involved,  although  they  may  request 
assistance  from  their  respective  (Jovernments. 

Each  country  agrees  to  supply  at  six-month  intervals  information 
concerning  the  civil  status  (i.  e.,  births,  marriages,  divorces,  and 
deaths)  of  the  other’s  nationals  within  its  borders,  according  to  the 
Convention  on  Civil  Status. 

According  to  the  Convention  on  Censuses,  each  nation  will  provide 
the  other  with  the  information  obtained  in  population  censuses  re¬ 
specting  the  other’s  nationals,  including  not  only  the  total  number,  but 
the  information  gained  about  each  one-  ago,  residence,  profession,  etc. 

After  these  conventions  have  been  ratified  by  both  countries, 
ratifications  will  he  exchangeil  in  Lima.* 

•  See  lli'i.i.KTiN  of  the  Pan  Aiiirrinin  I'nioii,  Oi'tol>er,  1935,  for  similar  tvnvenlions  lielw»>en  Arttentiiia 
Itrarll,  (’liilo  niol  Peru. 
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By  an  exchange  of  notes  which  took  place  at  tlie  same  time,  tlie 
Governments  of  Colombia  and  Peru  agree  in  accordance  with  Article 
1  of  the  Additional  Protocol  signed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1934,  to  grant 
without  charge  visas  to  citizens  of  the  other  for  visits  to  the  river 
ports  in  the  upper  Amazon  region. 


THE  NEW  CONSTITUTION  OF  VENEZUELA 

By  an  act  of  Congress  dated  July  1(5,  1936,  a  new  constitution  was 
adopted  for  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  It  was  published  in  the  special 
issue  of  the  Gaceta  Oficial  for  July  21.  Aside  from  verbal  changes, 
clarifying,  limiting,  or  expanding  provisions  in  the  previous  constitu¬ 
tion,  that  of  July  9,  1931,  the  new  charter  makes  radical  changes  in 
the  guaranties  to  Venezuelans  (article  32)  and  the  powers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (article  100),  shortens  the  Presidential  term  to  five  years  from 
seven  (article  53),  lengthens  that  of  members  of  the  Legislature  from 
three  to  four  years  (article  54),  makes  Cabinet  members  criminally 
and  civilly  liable  for  illegal  acts  (article  111),  and  makes  possible  the 
levying  of  export  taxes  (article  15,  §13). 

The  provisions  regarding  the  territory  and  political  subdivisions  of 
the  Republic  are  virtually  the  same.  The  Venezuelan  nation  still  is 
“the  union  of  all  Venezuelans  under  an  agreement  of  political  associa¬ 
tion  by  the  name  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela”  (article  1),  and 
both  national  and  State  governments  are  “republican,  federal,  demo¬ 
cratic,  elective,  representative,  responsible,  and  alternating  [i.  e.  the 
President  may  not  succeed  himself]”  (article  13). 

Article  15  describes  at  length  the  powers  reserved  to  the  national 
Government.  New  subjects  mentioned  include  election  laws,  public 
health,  sanitary  regulations  for  livestock,  protection  and  development 
of  agriculture  and  stockraising  (§4);  and  mattei's  pertaining  to  trans¬ 
portation  by  land  in  addition  to  that  by  air,  sea,  and  inland  waters 
(§12).  Moreover,  under  the  constitution  of  1931  no  tax  whatsoever 
could  be  imposed  upon  exports,  but  §13  now  provides  that  exportation 
is  free  “except  for  the  limitations  required  by  public  order  or  the 
interests  of  the  nation”. 

Section  18,  which  is  not  new,  deals  with  salt  deposits,  public  lands 
and  their  products,  pearl-oyster  beds,  and  mines.  Although  owner¬ 
ship  of  such  property  is  vested  in  the  State  in  which  it  lies,  its  admin¬ 
istration  is  a  function  of  the  Federal  Executive,  and  shall  be  carried 
out  in  conformity  with  the  laws  relating  thereto.  Such  laws  must 
provide  that  salt  works  are  inalienable;  that  mining  concessions  shall 
be  temporary;  and  that  public  lands  may  be  sold,  leased,  and  granted 
without  fee  by  the  Federal  Executive  as  stated  in  the  laws  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  which  the  right  of  occupants  to  preference  shall  be  established. 
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Public  lands  on  islands,  whether  in  sea,  river,  or  lake,  shall  be  inalien¬ 
able,  and  their  exploitation  may  be  "ranted  only  in  such  manner  that 
the  transfer  of  ownership  to  the  land  is  not  involved,  directly  or 
indirectly.  The  revenues  from  salt  deposits,  pearl  fisheries,  mines, 
and  public  lands,  inchulin"  the  money  received  for  the  sale  of  these 
last,  shall  be  credited  to  the  National  Treasury. 

Article  17  discusses  matters  coming  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
States.  The  first  section  permits  them  to  draft  their  constitutions 
and  similar  legislation  as  they  wish,  but  whereas  the  constitution  of 
1931  stated  that  the  election  of  municipal  councils.  State  legislatures, 
and  Deputies  to  the  National  Congress  should  be  by  direct  and  secret 
ballot,  the  new  constitution  provides  that  the  first  two  bodies  shall  be 
elected  in  conformity  with  the  Federal  election  laws,  and  that  the 
Deputies  shall  be  elected  as  described  in  article  o5.  State  revenues 
shall  include  not  only  20  percent  (formerly  12)  of  the  total  national 
income  as  provided  for  in  the  national  budget,  the  sum  to  be  divided 
proportionately  according  to  population  (§4,  *1),  but  also  the  taxes 
and  other  imposts  levied  by  State  assemblies,  with  certain  specified 
exceptions.  The  prohibition  of  taxes  on  cattle  has  been  made  more 
emphatic  and  broadened  to  include  products  and  by-products  of  the 
cattle  industry  (§4,  *^3  f).  An  important  provision  repeated  in  the 
new  constitution  forbids  the  levying  of  any  taxes  to  be  paid  in  personal 
labor  or  its  equivalent  in  money  (§4,  *^3  e). 

The  municipalities  are  now  charged  with  waging  anti-illiteracy 
campaigns,  in  accordance  with  federal  laws  and  regulations  on  educa¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  other  matters  falling  under  their  jurisdiction 
(article  18,  §1).  While  earlier  constitutions  have  forbidden  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  products  derived  from  agriculture,  stockraising,  and  fishing  for 
edible  fish,  these  may  now  be  subject  to  sales  taxes,  but  not  to  special 
or  discriminatory  sales  taxes  (§3). 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  nationality  and  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nationals,  the  only  change  made  in  the  articles  dealing  with  the  nature 
and  acquisition  of  nationality  was  in  article  29,  §4.  Foreign-born 
children  of  naturalized  Venezuelans  and  native  Spaniards  or  Ibero- 
Americans  may  be  naturalized  by  expressing  their  desire  to  become 
Venezuelans,  but  foreign  women  married  to  Venezuelans,  while  con¬ 
sidered  Venezuelans  as  long  as  the  marriage  lasts,  can  retain  that 
status  after  the  marriage  has  been  dissolved  only  by  expressing  and 
having  had  accepted  by  the  proper  authorities  their  desire  so  to  do. 
Nationality  shall  not  be  considered  to  have  been  finally  acquired  until 
due  notice  has  been  published  in  the  (iaceta  Ojicial  (article  30). 

One  of  the  articles  in  which  the  most  changes  have  been  made  is  that 
dealing  with  guaranties  to  Venezuelans  (32).  The  first  paragraph  of 
section  2  repeats  the  section  of  the  1931  constitution  in  only  slightly 
different  form,  to  the  effect  that  i)roperty  is  inviolable,  subject  only  to 
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legal  taxes,  and  may  be  expropriated  onh*  under  certain  specified 
conditions.  The  rest  of  the  section  is  new,  and  provides  that: 

The  law  may,  for  reasons  of  national  interest,  establish  special  restrictions  and 
prohibitions  for  the  accpiisition  and  transfer  of  certain  classes  of  property, 
because  of  their  nature,  their  condition,  or  their  location  in  the  territory.  The 
nation  will  promote  the  preservation  and  increa.se  of  medium-sized  and  small  rural 
holdings;  and  it  may,  by  legal  steps  and  i)rior  compensation,  expropriate  unex¬ 
ploited  lands  owned  by  private  individuals,  for  their  division  or  alienation  under 
the  conditions  six'cified  by  law. 

The  confi-scation  of  property  shall  not  be  decreed  or  carried  out  except  in  the 
following  cases: 

1.  Asa  reprisal  measure  in  international  war,  against  the  nationals  of  the  enemy 
after  the  latter  has  already  decreed  the  confiscation  of  property  belonging  to 
V'^enezuelans. 

2.  As  a  measure  of  general  interest  to  restore  to  the  National  Treasury  sums 
extracted  by  ])»iblic  officials  who  liave  held  the  offices  of  President  of  the  Republic, 
Cabinet  ministers,  and  governor  of  the  Federal  district  and  of  the  Federal  Terri¬ 
tories,  when  they  have  committed,  in  the  o})inion  of  the  National  Congress, 
crimes  against  the  State  and  against  proi)erty.  The  decision  to  which  this  i)ara- 
graph  refers  shall  Ije  taken  bj-  Congress  sitting  in  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
session,  by  a  majority,  and  must  be  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  State  legisla¬ 
tive  assemblies  in  the  same  form.  The  m.easure  shall  include  the  entire  proi)erty 
of  the  officials  and  of  their  estates,  and  shall  be  carried  out  according  to  the 
regulations  establi.shed  by  the  si)ecial  law  pa.s.sed  to  deal  with  the  case;  and  it 
shall  be  a]>]>lied  retroactively  to  the  above-mentioned  officials  who  have  held 
office  during  the  last  two  presidential  terms.  In  the  ea.ses  where  legislation  for 
the  extraordinary  reimbur.sement  referred  to  in  the  preceding  ])aragrai)h  is 
enacted,  the  claims  put  forward  by  individuals  again.st  the  official  or  j)rivate 
individual  affected  by  the  reimbursement  or  against  his  estate,  will  l>e  covered 
with  the  eciuitable  share  of  the  i)roperty  which  the  National  Congress  will  deter¬ 
mine  for  each  case  when  it  i)asst*s  the  measure,  and  they  will  be  i)roved  and 
decided  in  conformity  with  the  special  i)rocedure  which  the  above-mentioned 
law  i)rescril)cs. 

The  legislative  assemblies  of  the  States  may  insert  in  their  respective  con¬ 
stitutions  this  i)rovision  with  rcs])ect  to  their  presidents  and  general  secretaries. 

Correspondence  “in  all  its  forms”  is  intdolable,  but  books  and 
other  documents  of  business  and  industry  may  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  or  scrutiny  of  the  proper  officials  (article  32,  §3).  Liberty 
of  thought  is  guaranteed  and  its  scope  widened  to  include  not  only 
writing  and  printing,  as  provided  before,  but  also  “other  means  of 
publicity”  (§G).  Anonymous  communications  are  now  forbidden, 
as  is  all  war  propaganda  or  that  subversive  to  the  political  or  social 
order  (§G,  ^  1).  The  denunciation  of  communism  is  made  even 
more  sweeping  than  before,  and  anarchy  is  specificall}’’  included  in 
the  ban;  all  those  advocating,  propagating,  or  practicing  either 
doctrine  shall  be  considered  traitors  to  the  country  and  punished. 
Individuals  maintaining  either  doctrine  may  be  refused  admittance 
to  the  country  or  expelled  from  it,  for  a  period  from  G  months  to  a 
year  in  the  case  of  nationals,  and  indefinitely  in  the  case  of  foreigners 
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Freedom  to  work  and  to  establish  industries  and  a  ban  on  monopo¬ 
lies  are  maintained,  but  to  the  list  of  industries  which  may  be  granted 
permission  to  operate  for  a  specified  period  has  been  added  the 
exploitation  of  water  power  (§8).  The  same  section  adds  stipula¬ 
tions  relative  to  labor,  of  wliich  the  most  important  provide  for  the 
following:  protective  legislation,  which  shall  provide  for  a  w^eekly 
day  of  rest  and  annual  vacations  with  pay,  without  distinction  between 
manual  and  intellectual  or  technical  employees,  and  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  vocational  training;  conditions  of  labor;  the  establishment 
of  a  National  Economic  Council,  to  be  composed  of  representatives 
of  producers  and  consumers,  labor  and  capital,  and  the  liberal  pro¬ 
fessions;  and  the  promotion  of  immigration  from  Europe,  with  special 
emphasis  on  agricultural  settlements. 

Section  9  of  article  32  is  also  new;  it  states  that  although  there 
shall  be  no  limits  to  freedom  for  industry  and  for  labor  except  those 
wliich  public  interest  or  morahty  imposes,  the  Federal  Government 
may  tax  certain  kinds  for  revenue  purposes  and  reserve  to  itself  the 
right  to  engage  in  certain  industries.  Professions  requiring  diplomas 
may  not  be  practiced  except  by  those  who  hold  such  diplomas  and 
fulfill  the  requirements  of  the  law  (§10).  Wliile  the  right  of  assembly 
without  arms  is  retained,  the  exercise  of  such  right  may  now  be 
regulated  by  law  (§11). 

Suffrage,  by  the  new  constitution  (§14),  is  confined  to  men,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  ambiguity  of  former  constitutions  where  the 
word  was  “Venezuelans”.  The  age  limit  is  the  same,  21  years,  but 
a  literacy  qualification  has  been  added. 

The  new  constitution  states  that  moral  and  civic  education  is 
compulsory,  and  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  school  in  every 
locality  having  a  minimum  of  30  children  of  school  age  (§15). 

To  actual  or  threatened  civil  or  international  war  as  reasons  for 
suspending  constitutional  guarantees  have  been  added  “epidemics  or 
other  public  calamity,  or  events  threatening  the  defence,  peace,  or 
security  of  the  nation”  (article  36). 

The  chapter  dealing  with  sovereignty  and  public  powers  contains 
but  one  important  change,  reducing  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Kepublic  and  membei*s  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court 
from  seven  to  five  years,  beginning  April  19,  1936  (article  53). 

The  chapter  retains,  however,  an  article  (49)  of  special  interest 
abroad,  that  dealing  with  contracts  of  public  interest  with  the  Federal, 
State,  or  municipal  governments  or  with  any  other  public  power. 
No  such  contract  may  be  assigned,  wholly  or  in  part,  to  a  foreign 
Government,  and  every  one  shall  be  considered  as  containing,  whether 
or  not  it  is  expressed,  the  following  clause,  “Questions  and  contro¬ 
versies  of  any  nature  which  may  arise  over  this  contract,  and  which 
cannot  be  amicably  settled  by  the  contracting  parties,  shall  be 
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(lecidecl  by  the  competent  courts  of  Venezuela,  in  accordance  with 
its  laws,  without  giving  rise,  for  any  reason  or  cause,  to  any  foreign 
claims.  Contracts  of  public  interest  may  not  be  made  with  companies 
not  legally  domiciled  in  Venezuela,  nor  maj’  those  signed  with  third 
persons  be  assigned  to  such  companies.” 

The  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
“Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela”,  composed  of  a  Senate 
and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Members  of  both  houses  will  hold 
oflice  for  four  years,  instead  of  the  three  specified  in  the  former  con¬ 
stitution,  and  elections  for  half  the  membership  shall  be  held  every 
two  years.  The  first  of  such  elections  was  to  be  held  as  soon  as  the 
constitution  had  been  approved,  and  the  State  legislatures,  which 
elect  the  Senators,  and  the  municipal  councils,  which  elect  the 
Deputies,  were  to  decide  which  seats  in  Congress  were  to  be  declared 
vacant  (article  54).  As  before,  one  deputy  shall  he  elected  by  each 
municipality  for  each  35,000  inhabitants,  with  one  niore  if  the  fraction 
remaining  is  over  15,000;  States  having  a  population  of  less  than 
35,000  shall  be  entitled  to  one  Deputy.  Deputies  must  be  at  least 
25  (instead  of  21)  years  old,  and  in  addition  must  now  be  either 
natives  of  the  State  from  which  they  are  elected,  or  have  lived  there 
at  least  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  election  (article  56). 
The  age  reciuirement  for  Senators  (30  years)  has  not  been  changed, 
but  the  same  residence  requirement  is  demanded  of  them  as  for 
Deputies  (article  60).  The  immunity  from  arrest  enjoyed  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  now  covers  special  as  well  as  regular  sessions. 

One  of  the  duties  of  Congress  (article  77)  is  to  legislate  on  national 
currency.  The  regulations,  including  the  maintenance  of  the  gold 
standard,  are  practically  the  same  as  before,  e.xcept  that  all  bank  notes 
must  now  be  backed  bj*  a  metallic  reserve  (§4).  New  duties  are:  to 
pass  laws  encouraging  institutions  of  social  solidarity  (§13);  approve 
or  reject  peace  treaties  negotiated  by  tbe  e.xectitive  (§16);  and  legislate 
on  civil  aviation  (§18).  The  new  constitution  gives  the  Houses  the 
right  to  appoint  investigation  committees,  to  whom  other  authorities, 
national.  State,  municipal,  and  jmlicial,  must  supply  such  information 
and  documents  as  may  be  recpiested. 

The  procedure  for  the  enactment  of  bills  into  laws  bas  been  little 
altered.  Hills  rejected  in  the  sessions  of  one  year  may  not  be  introduced 
again  until  the  following  year  or  later,  although  now  the  discussion  of 
bills  pending  at  the  close  of  ordinary  sessions  of  (’ongress  may  be 
continued  in  extraordinary  sessions  called  immediately  thereafter,  if 
so  convoked  bv'  the  E.xccutive. 

All  matters  pertaining  to  the  Federal  administration,  not  attributed 
to  any  other  authority  by  the  constitution,  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Executive  Power.  Formerly  ex«*rcised  by  the  President 
alone,  it  is  now  exercised  by  the  Presid<*nt  in  union  with  the  (,’abinet 
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nieinboi’s,  as  administrative  agents  (article  91 ).  The  Federal  Executive 
is  expressly  forbidden  by  article  92  to  exercise  any  functions  outside 
the  Federal  District  except  during  the  suspension  of  guarantees  or 
during  civil  or  international  war  (article  100,  §  23),  or  when  he  is 
making  an  oflicial  visit  to  another  part  of  the  country,  in  which  case 
the  seat  of  the  Federal  Executive  Power  is  the  place  where  he  is 
(article  100,  §  24). 

The  new  constitution  provides  that  the  President  of  the  Republic 
may  not  succeed  himself.  This  includes  any  one  who  has  held  the 
Presidency  for  the  entire  last  year  of  the  preceding  constitutional 
period,  and  close  relatives  of  either  incumbent  (article  95). 

Several  important  changes  have  been  made  in  the  rights  and  duties 
of  the  President  (article  100).  As  before,  he  is  to  sign  the  constitution 
and  laws  and  have  them  published  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  as  soon  as 
possible  after  receiving  them,  but  he  is  allowed  to  use  bis  discretion 
in  promulgating  an  international  or  diplomatic  treaty  or  convention 
in  conformity  with  international  usage  and  convenience  in  handling 
the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Republic  (§  8).  His  responsibility  for  having 
the  constitution  and  the  laws  obeyed  (§  10)  is  new,  but  he  is  no  longer 
expressly  enjoined  (§  12,  constitution  of  1931)  to  regulate  sanitary, 
mail,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services.  He  may  still  decree  (§  14) 
the  creation  of  and  appropriations  for  new  public  services  when 
necessary,  while  Congress  is  in  recess,  and  the  suppression  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  those  already  in  existence.  Diplomatic  affairs  must  be 
carried  on  through  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  (§  20),  the  President 
no  longer  having  the  option  of  attending  to  them  personally.  The 
same  section  repeats  the  proviso  that  all  international  treaties  must 
contain  the  clause,  “All  differences  between  the  High  Contracting 
Parties  relative  to  the  interpretation  or  e.xecution  of  this  treaty  shall 
be  decided  by  the  peaceful  means  recognized  in  international  law.” 
The  President  shall  decree  in  the  Council  of  Ministers  the  necessary 
measures  relating  to  the  confiscation  of  property  mentioned  in  the 
last  part  of  §  2,  article  32. 

The  President  has  been  made  responsible,  together  with  the  Cabinet 
ministers,  for  the  acts  of  his  administration  (article  102),  in  addition 
to  the  personal  responsibility  he  formerly  had  for  treason  and  common 
crimes.  His  term  of  office  ends  on  April  19,  but  during  any  period 
that  may  ensue  before  his  successor  takes  the  oath  of  office,  he  shall 
continue  in  office  as  provisionally  in  charge  of  the  executive  power, 
instead  of  handing  that  power  over  to  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  (article  103). 

In  discussing  the  Cabinet  and  its  members,  the  new  constitution 
reinstates  the  re(juirement  found  in  certain  earlier  constitutions  that 
Ministers  must  belong  to  the  laity  (article  106).  They  are  all  responsi¬ 
ble  for  measures  taken  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  except  those  which 
they  have  voted  against  (article  108). 
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Tlie  Minister  of  the  Treasury  must  present  his  budget  to  Congress 
within  30  days  after  it  has  met,  instead  of  “opportunely”  as  before 
(article  109).  All  ministers  are  criminally  and  civilly  responsible 
for  any  illegal  acts  which  they  may  have  committed  (article  111). 

The  previous  constitution  did  not  specify  any  (lualifications  to  be 
met  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  nation,  but  that  of  1930  reipiires 
that  he  be  a  native  Venezuelan,  a  layman,  more  than  30  years  of  age, 
a  member  of  the  bar,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  civil  and  political 
rights  (article  113).  Instead  of  being  appointed  by  the  President, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  be  appointed  by  Congress  and  shall  hold 
oflice  for  the  entire  term  (article  114).  He  must  provide  legal  infor¬ 
mation  at  the  request  not  only  of  the  President  and  the  Federal 
Supreme  Court  (Court  of  Cassation)  as  formerly,  but  also  of  Congress 
and  Cabinet  members  (article  IIG,  §2).  The  Attorney  General  and 
those  acting  for  him  have  now  the  same  responsibility  for  their  acts 
as  Cabinet  members  (article  117).  Similar  responsibility  has  been 
extended  by  article  120  to  all  officials  of  the  judicial  branch  of  the 
Government. 

The  seven  members  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  who  also  have 
had  their  terms  of  oflice  shortened  from  seven  years  to  five,  are  elected 
by  Congress,  which  must  hold  such  elections  15  instead  of  30  days 
after  it  meets  (article  122).  At  the  same  time  seven  alternates  shall 
be  elected,  but  under  the  new  constitution  they  may  fill  only  absolute 
vacancies,  temporar}'  and  special  absences  to  be  filled  by  the  court 
as  provided  by  law.  To  their  duties  has  been  added  that  of  acting 
on  accusations  against  governors  of  Federal  Territories  as  well  as 
against  presidents  of  states  (article  123,  §2).  In  addition  to  declaring 
null  and  void  certain  specified  acts  of  Congress  and  the  Federal 
Executive,  they  may  do  so  in  the  case  of  any  act  of  the  public  power 
violating  the  constitution  (§11). 

The  final  chapter  deals  with  amendments  to  the  constitution  which, 
as  formerly,  are  to  be  taken  up  by  Congress  at  the  retpiest  of  the 
legislatures  of  three  quarters  of  the  States,  and  after  having  been 
agreed  upon  there,  must  be  ratified  by  two  thirds  of  the  State  legis¬ 
latures.  The  ratification  votes  are  to  be  transmitted  to  Congress 
and  any  amendment  which  has  been  ratified  by  the  requisite  number 
of  States  shall  go  into  effect  upon  publication  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  three  final  articles  deal  with  adjustments  to  be  made  upon  the 
promulgation  of  the  1936  constitution.  Article  132  states  that  all 
public  officials  whose  term  of  office  according  to  the  constitution  of 
1931  was  more  than  five  years  shall  have  their  terms  reduced  to  that 
period  from  April  19,  1936.  Since  the  appointment  of  the  Attorney 
General  was  transferred  to  Congress  by  the  new  document,  the  latter 
was  to  appoint  him  upon  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  for 
the  constitutional  term  of  office  (article  133).  The  constitution  of 
July  9,  1931,  was  revoked  by  article  134. — B.  N. 
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LATEST  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COLOMBIAN 
CONSTITUTION 

The  constitution  of  Colombia,  which  dates  from  August  4,  1886, 
has  been  amendeil  many  times  during  the  last  50  years.  The  most 
recent  revision  is  Legislative  Act  no.  1  of  1936,  adopted  by  Congress 
on  August  1,  1936,  and  promulgated  on  August  5.  The  amendments 
consist  of  35  articles,  33  of  which  annul  or  modify,  wholly  or  in  part, 
some  47  provisions  of  the  original  document  and  its  subsequent 
amendments. 

Article  1,  which  defines  the  bouiularies  of  Colombia  with  contiguous 
States,  bears  concrete  testimony  to  the  efforts  made  in  the  Americas 
to  settle  boundary  questions  by  peaceful  means.  The  original  con¬ 
stitution  spoke  of  boundaries  in  general  terms,  and  provided  that  the 
lines  should  be  definitely  fixed  by  public  treaties;  the  amendment  of 
October  31,  1910,  was  a  little  more  precise,  although  the  most  recent 
treaty  mentioned  by  date  was  that  with  Peru  of  September  1829. 
The  amendment  of  1936  states  that  the  boundaries  of  Colombia  with 
contiguous  nations  are:  “With  Venezuela,  those  defined  by  the 
arbitral  award  handed  down  by  the  government  of  the  King  of  Spain 
on  March  16,  1891 ;  with  Brazil,  those  defined  in  the  treaties  of  April 
24,  1907,  and  Xovember  15,  1928;  with  Peru,  those  defined  in  the 
treaty  of  March  24,  1922;  with  Ecuador,  those  defined  in  the  treaty 
of  June  15,  1916;  and  with  Panama,  those  defined  in  the  treaty  of 
August  20,  1924.”  The  further  statement  that  the  San  Andres  and 
Providencia  archipelago  are  included  in  the  Republic  reflects  the 
treaty  of  March  24,  1928,  with  Nicaragua  recognizing  Colombia’s 
ownership  of  those  islands. 

The  political  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  nation,  and  the 
manner  of  altering  and  regulating  them,  are  dealt  with  in  article  2 
more  in  detail  than  previously. 

Nationality  and  citizenship  are  discussed  in  articles  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  8. 
Important  new  provisions  are  the  following  statements:  “Native 
Hispano-Americans  and  Brazilians  who,  with  the  authorization  of 
the  Government,  ask  to  be  registered  as  Colombians  in  the  municipal 
hooks  of  the  place  where  they  have  settled”,  are  considered  Colombian 
citizens  by  adoption  (article  3,  section  2  h).  Aliens  still  enjoy  the 
same  guarantees  and  civil  rights  as  Colombians,  although  in  special 
circumstances  legislation  may  be  passed  abridging  or  annulling  the 
former’s  exercise  of  certain  civil  rights.  Political  rights  are  expressly 
reserved  to  nationals  (article  5).  While  only  male  Colombians  are 
considered  citizens  (article  7),  and  “the  quality  of  active  citizenship 
is  a  prerequisite  for  voting  and  holding  office  and  for  filling  public 
offices  involving  authority  or  jurisdiction,”  “a  Colombian  woman  who 
is  of  age  may  fill  offices,  even  those  involving  authority  or  jurisdiction, 
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by  satisfying  the  same  requirements  that  the  law  specifies  for  citi¬ 
zens”  (article  8).  The  loss  or  suspension  of  citizenship,  formerly 
dealt  with  at  some  length,  is  now  “the  result  of  a  court  sentence  in 
such  cases  as  the  law  may  decide”  (article  7). 

The  193()  amendments  show  that  the  nation’s  present  lawgivers 
are  much  more  socially  minded  than  their  predecessors.  Article  9, 
dealing  with  the  duties  of  national  authorities,  changed  the  final 
provision  of  article  19  in  the  constitution  from  “and  to  assure  the 
reciprocal  respect  of  natural  rights”  to  “and  to  assure  the  fulfilment 
of  the  social  duties  of  the  State  and  of  individuals.”  In  dealing  with 
the  rights  of  private  property,  article  10  of  the  amendments  states 
“property  is  a  social  function  which  implies  obligations”,  and  adds 
social  interest  to  public  utility  as  a  reason  for  expropriating  property. 

Article  11  gives  the  government  the  power  to  “intervene  by  legis¬ 
lation  in  the  exploitation  of  industries  or  public  and  private  enter¬ 
prises,  in  order  to  rationalize  production,  distribution,  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  wealth,  or  to  give  to  the  worker  the  just  protection  to  which 
he  is  entitled.” 

Article  12  reads,  “The  purpose  of  gifts  and  beipiests,  inatle  accord¬ 
ing  to  law  for  ends  of  social  interest,  may  not  be  changed  or  modified 
by  legislation.  The  Government  shall  supervise  the  management  and 
investment  of  such  donations.”  “For  ends  of  social  interest”  is  a 
much  broader  statement  than  that  which  it  replaces:  “for  objects  of 
welfare  or  public  instruction.”  The  right  of  the  Government  to 
audit  such  funds  is  new. 

Education  was  formerly  dealt  with,  in  article  41,  as  follows:  “Pub¬ 
lic  education  will  be  organized  and  directed  in  harmony  with  the 
Catholic  religion.  Primary  instruction  provided  with  public  funds 
shall  be  free  and  non-obligatory.”  In  the  1936  amendments,  article 
14  guarantees  liberty  of  teacliing,  and  says,  “The  State  shall  have, 
nevertheless,  supreme  oversight  over  and  care  for  teaching  institu¬ 
tions,  public  and  private,  in  order  to  carry  out  social  cultural  purposes 
and  provide  for  the  best  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  develop¬ 
ment  of  students.  Primary  education  shall  be  free  in  State  schools, 
and  obligatory  to  the  extent  required  by  law.” 

Two  new  articles  with  a  social  import  are  nos.  16  and  17.  The 
former  states  that  public  welfare  is  a  function  of  the  State  and  that 
aid  should  be  provided  for  those  without  direct  or  indirect  means  of 
support  or  physically  unable  to  work.  The  second  article  reads: 
“Labor  is  a  social  obligation,  and  shall  enjoy  special  protection  from 
the  State.” 

Three  articles  in  the  original  constitution,  nos.  39, 40,  and  56,  dealing 
with  liberty  of  conscience,  and  relations  between  church  and  State, 
I  have  been  combined  in  article  13  of  the  amendments.  The  major 
change  involved  is  the  new  stipulation  that  concordats  between  the 
Government  and  the  Holy  See  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  Congress. 
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Article  44  of  the  constitution  of  1886  has  been  one  of  its  most 
frequently  revised  provisions.  Legislative  Acts  no.  1  of  1918,  1921, 
and  1932  dealt  with  it  exclusively.  In  its  latest  form  (article  15  of 
the  legislative  act  of  1936)  it  reads,  “Every  person  is  free  to  choose 
a  profession  or  trade.  The  law  may  den'and  proofs  of  capacity 
(tUulos  de  idoneidad)  and  regulate  professional  practice.  The  authori¬ 
ties  shall  supervise  professions  and  trades  as  far  as  public  morality, 
security,  and  health  are  concerned.  The  law  may  restrict  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  liquors  and  fermented  beverages.  The  law- 
may  also  order  the  revision  and  supervision  of  the  rates  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  transport  or  conveying  companies  and  other  public  services.” 

The  formation  of  public  or  private  companies  or  societies,  provided 
they  are  not  illegal  or  unethical,  is  permitted  by  article  20,  which 
contains  part  of  article  47  and  all  of  49  of  the  constitution  of  1886. 
Such  organizations  may  incorporate.  The  same  article  guarantees 
the  right  to  strike,  except  in  public  services.  The  exercise  of  the 
right  to  strike  shall  be  regulated  by  law'. 

Articles  21  to  33,  inclusive,  deal  with  the  Government.  Article  21 
explicitly  states  for  the  first  time  that  the  organs  of  public  power  are 
the  legislative,  the  executive,  and  the  judicial  branches  of  Government. 
The  description  of  each  of  these  branches,  given  in  articles  58,  59,  and 
60  in  the  constitution  of  1886,  has  been  simplified  and  combined  into  a 
single  article  (22).  The  ban  on  any  man’s  drawing  salary  from  the 
public  treasury  for  more  than  one  position  has  been  made  more  specific 
(article  23),  by  including  Departmental  or  municipal  funds,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  State-managed  institutions  or  enterprises. 

Congress  is  now  to  meet  twice  annually,  on  February  1  and  July  20 
of  each  year  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  possible  (article  24).  The  first 
session  shall  last  90  days,  the  second  120.  As  before,  special  sessions 
may  be  called  by  the  Government,  during  which  only  matters  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Government  may  be  considered.  The  budget,  which  i 
the  Executive  draws  up,  is  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  (article  25)  j 
instead  of  only  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  must  be  presented 
during  the  first  10  days  of  the  July  session.  Members  of  Congress 
will  receive  a  fixed  annual  salary,  which  shall  be  set  by  law  (article  ^ 
27). 

The  President’s  veto  may  be  overridden  by  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
hers  of  one  and  the  other  house  (article  28),  instead  of  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  as  formerly.  Bills  pending  which  have  had  at  least  their  second  ' 
reading  at  the  close  of  any  session  of  Congress  shall  be  taken  up  in  the 
subsequent  session  at  the  point  wdiere  they  were  left  (article  29) ; 
hitherto  it  had  been  necessary  to  reintroduce  as  new'  bills  all  matters 
w'hich  had  not  been  enacted  into  law'  (constitution  of  1886,  article  91). 

Members  of  Congress  no  longer  enjoy  immunity  from  civil  suits 
w'hile  Congress  is  in  session  (article  21,  Legislative  Act  of  1910), 
although  they  still  are  exempt  from  criminal  action  during  that  time 
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and  for  stated  periods  before  and  after  (article  26).  A  new  provision 
(article  30)  provides  that  no  one  having  had  direct  or  indirect  business 
relations,  to  be  defined  bj’^  law,  with  the  (loverninent  during  the  period 
six  months  prior  to  the  date  of  election  is  eligible  for  a  seat  in  Congress. 
No  senator  or  representative,  during  the  period  for  which  he  has  been 
elected  to  Congress,  may  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  any  post 
except  the  positions  of  cabinet  member,  Departmental  governor, 
diplomat,  or  army  officer  in  time  of  war  (article  31). 

Cabinet  members  and  Departmental  governors  may  exercise,  under 
their  own  responsibility,  certain  administrative  functions  belonging 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  if  he  so  disposes.  The  functions 
which  may  be  delegated  shall  be  specified  by  law.  Persons  assuming 
delegated  powers  will  be  solely  responsible  for  their  acts,  although 
these  may  be  amended  or  repealed  by  the  President  (article  32). 

All  citizens  now  elect  directly  municipal  councillors.  Deputies  in 
Departmental  Assemblies,  Representatives  to  the  National  Congress, 
and  the  President  of  the  Republic.  Previously,  additional  qualifica- 
<  tions  were  required  of  citizens  voting  for  the  last  two  offices. 

Article  34  repeals  or  amends  certain  articles  of  the  constitution  of 
1886  and  its  amendments.  Many  of  them  were  replaced  by  the  new 
provisions  just  discussed,  but  others  were  repealed  outright.  These 
included  articles  38,  53,  and  55,  dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  and  its  relations  with  the  State. 

The  final  article  of  the  amendments  authorizes  dhe  (Jovernment, 
with  the  approval  of  the  ('ouncil  of  State,  to  incorporate  the  con¬ 
stitutional  dispositions  in  force  in  one  document. — B.  N. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  MEXICO 

On  September  1,  1936,  President  Lazaro  ('ardenas  read  before 
Congress  the  report  of  his  a<lministration  for  the  j)receding  year,  as 
required  by  the  constitution.  Among  the  matters  mentioned  in  the 
mes.«age  were  the  surplus  of  32,5()(),0()()  pesos  in  the  treasury  at  the 
close  of  1935;  the  grant  of  5,()()(),(K)()  additional  acres  to  the  national 
petroleum  reserves;  the  revision  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico; 
the  promotion  of  cooperative  associations;  the  completion  of  important 
irrigation  projects;  the  completion  of  the  Mexico  City-Laredo  high¬ 
way  and  the  cmitinuation  of  w(»rk  on  other  important  public  works, 
including  roads  and  ports;  an  increase  of  <»ver  1,600  in  tlie  numl>er 
of  rural  school  t(‘achers;  an  amendment  to  the  laixtr  law  r(‘(|uiring 
the  payment  of  wages  for  the  day  of  rest;  and  the  distril)ution  of 
over  9,000,000  acres  in  provisional  and  final  grants  «)f  communal 
lands. 

The  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  published  a  summary  of  the 
important  i>oints  discussed,  and  from  that  the  following  account  has 
been  larg<*ly  taken. 
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Interior. — The  (Jovernineiit  supervised  the  elections  of  fjovernor 
in  18  States,  and  i)rovisional  governors  were  appointed  for  four 
States. 

The  subjects  of  bills  drafted  for  congressional  action  included  am- 
paro  (injunctions,  etc.);  amendments  to  Federal  Courts  Law;  gam¬ 
bling  regulations;  civil  service,  and  amendments  to  the  Code  of 
Criminal  Procedure. 

The  Department  of  Touiist  Travel  was  established,  and  a  plan 
for  general  publicity  abroad  was  printed  and  distributed.  From 
September  1,  1935,  to  June  80,  1980,  40,000  tourists  visited  Me.xico, 
where  they  spent  21,000,000  pesos.  This  was  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  new  highway  from  Nuevo  Laredo  to  Mexico  City. 

In  the  Northern  Territory  of  I^ower  California,  work  was  started 
t)n  the  construction  of  the  railway  which  will  connect  the  peninsula 
with  the  rest  of  the  country  via  the  Southern  Pacific  at  Santa  Ana. 
Other  important  j)uf)lic  works  carried  out  there  included  the  provision 
of  an  ample  supply  of  pure  drinking  water  to  many  towns  and  villages. 
Public  works  in  Quintana  Koo  included  the  construction  of  schools, 
the  provision  of  water,  the  establishment  of  sanatoriums  and  the 
building  of  storage  warehouses,  markets,  five  landing  fields,  and 
more  than  50  miles  of  roads. 

Foreign  Affairs. — The  Ministry  has  continued  its  effort  to  strengthen 
and  increase  international  relations  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  friendly  cooperation.  Among  specific  instances  men¬ 
tioned  were  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  C^'onference 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Peace,  for  which  several  studies  connected 
with  the  agenda  were  under  way  at  the  time  the  report  was  written. 

The.  work  of  rectifying  the  border  along  the  Kio  (Irande  and  the 
defense  works  along  its  lower  reaches  are  still  being  carried  out. 

Tbe  (Jeneral  (Maims  Commission,  Mexico  and  tbc  United  States, 
bas  continued  to  function.  During  the  year  270  Mexican  claims, 
totaling  251,()()(),()00  pe.sos,  and  1,149  American  claims,  for  440,- 
000,000  have  been  considered.  \  collective  report  including  457 
additional  Mexican  claims,  amounting  to  201,000,000  pesos,  was 
drawn  up  and  filed,  while  further  .\merican  claims  submitte<l  num¬ 
bered  1,009  and  totaled  .505,000,000  pesos. 

An  inter-(’abinet  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  investigate  tbe 
natural  resources  of  the  country  along  the  southeastern  border. 

The  Treasunj.  The  Bank  of  Mexico  has  received  a  new  charter 
empowering  it  to  regidate  the  use  and  circulation  of  money,  foreign 
exchange,  and  the  money  market.  The  charter,  beshles  preventing 
the  bank  from  taking  inllati«>nary  measures,  added  the  powers  and 
prerogatives  necessary  for  its  double  function  of  sole  bank  of  issue 
and  reserve  bank. 
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The  monetary  law  was  also  amended;  henceforth  the  money  in 
circnlation  will  be  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Mexico  in  denominations  of 
over  five  pesos,  certificates  of  five  pesos,  one-peso  silver  coins,  and 
fractional  currency. 

On  December  2,  1935,  a  law  was  passed  creating;:  tbe  National  Bank 
of  Communal  Lands  (Banco  Nacional  de  Credito  Ejidal),  with  a 
capital  of  120, 000 ,000  pesos.  The  functions  to  be  performed  by  tbe 
new  entity  were  formerly  performed  by  the  Agricultural  Bank,  of 
whose  total  operations  in  1935,  amounting  to  14,084,000  pesos, 
10,901,000  were  applied  to  communal  lands  credit. 

Important  laws  dealing  with  national  finances  included  the  law,  and 
its  regulations,  on  the  drafting  of  the  budget  (which  went  into  effect 
on  January  1,  1936);  the  creation  of  the  National  Financial  Court 
(Tribunal  Fiscal);  tax  on  forestry  exploitation;  amendments  to  the 
law  taxing  alcohol,  spirituous  liquors,  etc.,  and  regulations  for  the 
customs  house  law. 

Federal  revenues  have  continued  to  increase.  The  surplus  of 
32,500,000  pesos  for  1935  was  used  to  increase  the  budget  for  the 
1936  fiscal  year,  which  was  originally  set  at  278,190,000  pesos  but 
increased  on  July  31  by  63,882,000  pesos.  The  cash  in  hand  at  the 
Treasury  on  that  date  was  25,970,000  pesos. 

National  hxonomy. — Five  million  acres  have  been  incorporated  into 
Mexican  national  petroleum  reserves,  and  a  concession  for  a  portion 
of  these  lands  granted  to  the  Petromex  Corporation.  (The  Petromex 
is  a  government-controlled  company,  created,  as  part  of  the  (lovern- 
ment’s  sLx-year  plan,  to  regulate  the  internal  petroleum  market, 
supply  the  needs  of  the  country,  train  Mexicans  in  petroleum  tech¬ 
nology,  and  encourage  the  investment  of  Mexican  capital  in  the 
industry.  For  further  details  see  the  Bulletin  for  April  1934,  p. 
300.)  In  order  to  promote  oil  development,  legal  procedure  has  been 
simplified.  Petroleum  production  for  the  year  September  1,  1935, 
to  August  31,  1936,  amounted  to  40,000,000  barrels. 

National  mining  reserves  have  been  increased  by  5,000  acres,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  gold  deposits  in  various  sections  of  tbe  country.  Tbe  or¬ 
ganization  of  native  small-scale  miners  and  operators  has  been  pro¬ 
moted.  The  production  of  mines  and  smelters  from  September, 
1935,  to  June,  1936,  amounted  to  443,000,000  pesos. 

For  the  promotion  of  mining  operations,  12  regions  of  the  country 
have  been  explored,  and  smelters  established  in  five  States,  (luona- 
juato,  Jalisco,  Zacatecas,  Hidalgo,  and  Durango,  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000 
pesos. 

Studies  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  fertilizer  plants. 
The  first  of  these,  to  be  built  at  La  Ventana,  Veracruz,  will  cost 
6,000,000  pesos. 

To  lower  the  cost  of  electricity,  16()  rate  scales  submitted  by  55 
companies  were  approved;  the  reductions  thus  obtained  amounted 
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to  20  percent  yearly.  Study  is  being  made  of  plans  for  establishing 
hydroelectric  plants  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  States  of  Veracruz, 
Michoaciin,  (luerrero,  and  Jalisco. 

Special  committees  have  been  appointed,  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  producers’  organizations  and  of  the  Ministry  of  National 
Economy,  to  promote  and  standardize  production  in  a  number  of 
different  commercial  and  industrial  fields. 

A  newly-formed  Salt  Makers’  Cooperative  Association,  composed 
of  2,730  workers,  will  be  financed  by  the  National  Mortgage  and 
Public  Works  Bank.  Other  cooperative  associations  have  received 
financial  assistance  from  the  People’s  Credit  Bank. 

The  General  Bureau  of  Statistics  has  intensified  its  efforts  to  as¬ 
semble  data  dealing  with  the  industrial  and  communal  lands  censuses, 
and  to  coordinate  the  statistical  material  of  all  government  offices. 

Agriculture. — Four  agricultural  experiment  stations  were  estab¬ 
lished,  in  Oaxaca,  Tlalnepantla,  Acapulco,  and  Guerrero.  A  school 
for  practical  training  in  cotton  growing  is  under  construction  in  the 
Torredn  District.  Several  cooperative  agricultural  societies  were 
organized  among  producers.  An  active  plant  and  animal  sanitary 
campaign  has  been  carried  on. 

Twenty-three  thousand  permits  for  farming  in  river  beds  have  been 
issued,  and  1,077,. ">00  acres  of  national  lands  transferred.  New 
legislation  on  national  waters  has  been  enacted  and  permits  have 
been  issued  for  the  lawful  use  of  such  waters,  up  to  a  total  volume  of 
4,500,000,000  cubic  meters  annually. 

The  National  Irrigation  Commission  has  turned  over  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  of  Agricultural  Credit  nine  national  irrigation  systems 
that  last  year  produced  crops  worth  32,000,000  pesos.  Repairs  and 
extensions  have  been  made  on  the  11  national  irrigation  systems, 
thus  benefiting  thousands  of  settlers  who  used  them.  The  Rodriguez 
Dam,  in  lower  California,  has  been  completed;  50,000  acres  will  be 
placed  under  irrigation  in  the  State  of  Veracruz;  330,000  pesos  will  be 
expended  on  irrigation  in  the  State  of  Morelos,  and  further  amounts 
will  be  invested  in  similar  works  in  the  States  of  San  Luis  Potosi, 
Michoacan,  Hidalgo,  Zacatecas,  Jalisco,  Colima,  and  Nuevo  Leon. 
The  diversion  dam  on  the  C^itlalcuauhtla  River,  in  the  State  of 
Puebla,  has  been  completed,  and  preparatory  work  has  been  started 
in  the  State  of  Sonora  on  three  dams  to  impound  the  waters  of  the 
Mayo  and  Yaqui  Rivers. 

Communications. — Sums  aggregating  34,()00,()00  pesos  have  been 
spent  on  highway  construction,  of  which  the  Federal  Government 
contributed  2(),f)00,()00  pesos,  and  State  governments,. 6,800,000  pesos. 

On  July  first  of  this  .year,  the  highway  from  Mexico  City  to  Nuevo 
Laredo  was  opened  to  traffic,  the  sum  of  6,600,000  pesos  having  been 
spent  on  this  road  during  the  period  covered  by  the  message. 
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The  work  of  pavinj;  the  Mexico  City-Aciii)ulco  hijjhway  has  been 
completed  as  far  as  Iguala,  at  a  cost  of  oOO, ()()()  pesos.  On  the  liigb- 
way  from  Xopdes  on  the  United  States  border,  to  the  Sucliiate 
Kiver,  at  the  Guatemalan  border,  work  is  at  present  being  done  on 
the  section  between  Toluca  and  Guadalajara  which,  when  completed, 
will  mean  an  expenditure  of  9,800,000  pesos.  Work  has  been  resumed 
for  the  completion  of  the  highway  from  Clialco  to  Cuautla,  for  which 
')00,000  pesos  was  apj)ropriated.  Work  has  likewise  been  recom¬ 
menced  in  order  to  i)ush  to  completion  the  road  from  Alpuyeca, 
Morelos,  to  the  C'acahuamilpa  caves;  this  road  will  traverse  a  rich 
farming  section,  and  is  to  cost  835,000  pesos. 

In  cooperation  with  State  governments,  the  following  work  has 
been  done:  471  miles  of  grading,  with  culverts;  502  miles  of  surfacing; 
80  miles  of  paving;  and  maintenance  work  on  1,875  miles,  at  a  total 
cost  of  13,700,000  pesos. 

Work  has  been  done  on  sections  of  the  Nogales-Suchiate  road  at 
a  number  of  points  in  the  States  of  C’hiapas  and  C'amj)eche,  and  also 
on  the  Mexico  City-Tu.xpan,  Cuernavaca-Pepotzlan,  and  Tres 
Gumbres-Lake  Zempoala  roads,  the  sum  of  1,000,000  pesos  having 
been  spent  on  these  particular  sections. 

Important  works  are  also  being  carried  out  in  Me.xican  seaports, 
contracts  to  the  amount  of  9,500,000  pesos  having  been  let  for  this 
purpose.  These  projects  include,  the  dredging  of  the  port  of  Mazat- 
lan,  and  the  construction  of  wharves  and  breakwaters  at  Progreso  and 
at  Salina  CVuz,  where  repairs  to  craties  and  warehouses  are  also 
being  made. 

To  improve  health  conditions  at  the  port  of  Manzanillo,  work  has 
been  started  on  a  tunnel  to  establish  communication  between  Lake 
Guyutlan  and  the  ocean,  to  allow  free  flow  of  water  in  and  out  of  the 
former,  at  a  cost  of  149,000  pesos.  A  reservoir  for  Manzanillo’s 
supply  of  di inking  water  has  been  built  at  a  cost  of  40,000  pesos. 

Public  I uKf ruction. — Work  was  started  this  year  with  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  52,000,000  pesos,  a  little  more  than  18  percent  of  the 
budget.  Of  the  2,170  additional  rural  school  teachers  authorized  by 
the  budget,  1,050  have  already  been  appointed.  Schools  and  libraries 
established  include  3  ])rimary  schools  along  the  border,  (5  suburban 
primary  schools,  38  kindergartens  in  rural  comnninities,  one  institute 
for  training  high  school  teachers,  3  “army  children’’  schools,  2  pre- 
vocational  schools  in  the  Federal  District,  2  more  in  the  States,  a 
commercial  academy  in  C’iudad  Juarez,  315  libraries  in  rural  districts, 
0  traveling  libraries,  and  5  se:iii-fixed  libraries.  Five  more  board¬ 
ing  schools  for  Indians  have  been  started  in  as  many  States. 

Salaries  of  rural  scboolteacbers  were  rais(‘d.  Twenty-three  regional 
rural  schools  are  in  operation  and  10  special  boarding  schools;  the 
National  Gouncil  of  Higher  Education  and  Scientific  Research  was 
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created;  the  Council  of  Socialist  Orientation  is  making  plans  for  the 
Third  International  Education  Conference  to  be  held  in  1937.  Other 
institutions  that  were  organized  are  the  Technical  Council  of  Agricid- 
tural  Education,  the  National  Psychopedagogical  Institute,  and  the 
National  Technical  Advisory  Council.  The  sum  of  150,000  pesos  has 
been  appropriated  for  scholarships  to  be  awarded  among  pupils 
attending  these  establishments. 

Ninety-six  thousand  books  have  been  donated  to  labor  unions, 
agrarian  committees,  and  schools;  270,000  copies  of  pamphlets  for 
farmers  and  workers  have  been  published;  1,500,000  readers  have 
been  printed  for  rural  schools,  and  the  series  for  city  schools  is  now 
ready. 

Three  thousand  pesos  are  being  spent  on  constructing  29  buildings 
and  repairing  others.  The  Ministry  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  is  doing  construction  work  on  schools  to  the  value  of  2,900,000 
pesos. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  also  supervises  everything  connected 
with  Mexican  archaeology  and  has  charge  of  all  national  monuments 
in  that  and  other  fields.  As  a  result  of  the  work  done  during  1935,  a 
pre-Hispanic  monolithic  temple  at  Malinalco,  in  the  State  of  Mexico, 
and  an  archaeological  zone  at  Tajin,  Veracruz,  were  discovered. 

Ldbor  Bureau. — Earnest  efforts  have  been  made  to  see  that  no 
worker  should  be  without  a  labor  contract,  preferably  of  the  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  type,  of  which  7G2  were  registered. 

.V  special  session  of  (’ongress  was  called  to  amend  the  labor  law  by 
making  payment  for  the  tlay  of  rest  compulsory;  this  means  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16.666  percent  in  wages.  For  wage  raises,  the  limit  sought 
has  been  the  economic  capacity  of  the  employers. 

The  attitude  of  the  State  towards  strikes  has  been  one  of  unqualified 
respect  and  protection  for  the  right  to  strike,  and  as  regards  the 
minimum  wage,  studies  by  rural  zones  and  by  economic  and  vital 
statistics  were  maile,  taking  as  a  basis  price  indices. 

The  establishment  of  social  insurance  is  being  studied,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  1930  census  and  the  statistics  from  1929  to  1933  are  being 
used  to  draw  up  mortality  tables  for  the  population.  The  plan  for 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the  Institute  of  Social  Insurance 
has  been  almost  completed. 

The  Unions  Bureau  registereil  199  labor  unions,  with  28,989  mem¬ 
bers,  4  employers’  unions  in  the  Federal  District  and  one  in  Veracruz, 
and  15  workers’  federations. 

.Vn  investigating  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  situation 
of  women  and  children  in  labor  matters,  and  an  ample  margin  of 
safety  for  the  working  classes  has  been  obtained,  mainly  as  regards 
healtli  and  sanitary  working  conditions.  One  proof  of  this  is  the 
establishment  of  the  first  corps  of  medical  inspectors. 
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Nine  hundred  thirteen  coininittees  on  industrial  safety  were  added 
to  the  305  local  committees  already  in  existence,  and  wall  charts, 
illustrations,  and  pictorial  warnings  have  been  published  to  aid  in 
preventing  industrial  accidents. 

During  the  last  12  months,  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
dealt  with  6,125  petitions,  and  652  injunctions  were  considered. 
There  were  543  applications  for  strikes  by  petition,  and  27  sympathetic 
strikes. 

The  Ministry  worked  for  the  establishment  of  polytechnic  schools, 
to  be  supported  by  employers,  for  the  training  of  expert  workers  in 
the  various  branches  of  industry. 

Agrarian  Bureau. — The  bureau  acted  upon  3,876  agrarian  petitions, 
and  13,154  more  applications  are  being  dealt  with.  Provisional 
possession  of  land  was  given  in  855  cases,  involving  88,063  villagers, 
with  a  total  area  of  3,786,760  acres.  Final  possession  of  5,763,000 
acres  was  awarded  in  2,214  cases,  to  the  benefit  of  206,065  communal 
farmers. 

Village  communal  land  owners  have  invested  2,000,000  pesos  in 
buildings  erected  on  their  property.  These  structures  include  791 
schools  and  15  agrarian  centers. 

Eight  lumdred  fifty-two  sports  festivals  were  held,  and  174,900  trees 
planted  on  1,831  communal  areas,  pursuant  to  plans  for  reforestation. 

Kural  women  have  been  organized  in  Leagues  of  Social  Defense  and 
Education  Committees,  and  an  active  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
against  liquor. 

Bureau  of  Public  Health.- — This  bureau  has  been  reorganized  by  sep¬ 
arating  the  technical  from  the  administrative  offices  and  by  creating 
the  Department  for  Cooperation  of  Health  Services  of  the  Federal 
District. 

Bureau  oj  \Voo<h  and  Forests. — More  than  1 ,000,000  trees  hav'C  been 
planted  in  divers  places  throughout  the  Republic,  more  especially  in 
the  Valley  of  Mexico.  At  present  21  plant  nurseries  are  supported  by 
the  Federal  Government,  12  by  the  Government  in  cooperation  with 
States  and  municipalities,  5  b}’  communal  villages,  24  privately,  and 
109  by  rural  schools. 

One  hundred  twenty-three  cooperative  associations  have  been 
founded  to  carry  on  lumbering  operations  in  \nllage  and  communal 
forests. 

Studies  of  the  national  wealth  in  wild  trees  and  shrubs  are  being 
carried  on,  in  order  to  promote  the  establishment  of  new'  national 
industries.  Endeavors  are  being  made  to  restock  lakes,  rivers,  and 
other  fwdies  of  water  wdth  different  species  of  fish,  and  to  organize 
fisheries  systematically.  A  Central  Fresh  Water  Laboratory  is  in 
operation  in  Fatzcuaro,  and  two  more  are  being  installed  in  the  Valley 
of  Mexico.  Sixty-seven  cooperative  associations  of  fishermen  are 
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being  formed  for  coast  and  deep-sea  fishing.  Ratification  of  tlie 
Treaty  on  Migratory  Wild  Birds  with  the  United  States  is  being  con¬ 
sidered.  Large  areas  have  been  set  aside  for  forest  reserves  and  na¬ 
tional  parks. 

Bureau  oj  Indian  Ajfairs. — This  bureau  was  opened  on  January  1 
1936.  The  Office  of  the  Attorney  for  Indian  Affairs  brought  3,711 
cases  before  the  Federal  authorities;  the  Office  of  Indian  Economics 
and  Culture  handled  2,014  cases.  Construction  was  begun  on  four 
buildings  for  cooperative  associations  in  Indian  villages  belonging  to 
the  municipalities  of  Ixmiquilpan  anti  Tastpiillo,  in  the  State  of  Hi¬ 
dalgo.  Subsidies  were  granted  to  four  Indian  cooperative  organiza¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  financed  with  long-term  loans. 

With  the  assistance  of  sev'eral  Federal  offices  and  the  National  Au¬ 
tonomous  University,  studies  in  vital  statistics,  geography,  and  eth¬ 
nology  have  been  carried  out  in  regions  inhabited  by  the  Otomi 
Indians  in  the  State  of  Hidalgo.  Similar  studies  have  been  carried  out 
in  the  Tarahumara  Indian  section  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua. 

The  organization  of  the  bureau  is  still  being  studied,  as  is  the  manner 
of  including  under  its  jurisdiction  all  action  related  to  the  education, 
health,  and  economic  betterment  of  the  Indian  sections  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  PANAMA 

The  outgoing  President  of  Panama,  Dr.  Harmodio  Arias,  delivered 
his  biennial  message  to  the  National  Assembly  on  September  1,  1936. 
The  administration,  he  said,  had  based  its  activities  on  the  following 
principles:  guarantees  of  citizens’  rights;  honesty  and  efficiency  in 
public  services;  greater  cultural  opportunities;  financial  and  eco¬ 
nomic  recovery;  protection  for  industrial  and  farm  workers;  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  public  health.  Although  President  Arias  stated  frankly 
that  there  was  much  still  to  be  done,  he  mentioned  some  of  the  most 
important  accomplishments  of  the  past  two  years,  such  as  the  treaty 
signed  wdth  the  United  States;  the  means  taken  to  arrest  the  depres¬ 
sion;  educational  advances,  from  the  revision  of  the  primary  school 
curriculum  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  University;  and  the 
construction  of  much-needed  public  w'orks. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  facing  the  Administration  tw'o  years 
ago  was  the  agrarian  situation.  To  solve  two  aspects  of  the  question, 
unemployment  and  the  e.xistence  of  great  tracts  of  uncultivated  or 
abandoned  laud,  the  President  was  empowered  by  laws  nos.  20  and  23 
of  1934  to  buy  certain  lands  and  to  make  grants  to  farmers  unable  to 
accpiire  their  own  farms.  The  lands  so  purchased  were  augmented 
by  others  acquired  in  accordance  with  an  earlier  decree,  of  August  3, 
1933,  permitting  the  Treasury  to  accept  land  in  payment  of  real 
estate  taxes  in  arrears. 
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At  the  time  the  messa»;e  was  delivered,  ItiOjhoO  acres  had  been 
acquired  and  more  than  1,000  acres  distrihuted  to  poor  farmers  by 
the  Aiiiaiian  Board,  an  entity  established  by  decree  no.  100  of  Aufjust 
29,  1935,  and  many  other  parcels  were  ready  for  allotment.  The 
work  of  the  board  was  supplemented  by  that  of  the  Department  of 
A<;riculture,  ivhich  has  founded  agricultural  settlements  and  provided 
houses,  seeds,  tools,  instruction,  and,  for  a  specified  period,  food  and 
medicine  to  settlers  and  their  families. 

Four  demonstration  farms  were  established,  at  Aguadulce,  David, 
Las  Tablas,  and  Santiago,  respectively,  the  last  two  being  particularly 
successful.  Vaccination  against  hog  cholera  and  the  distribution  of 
fertilizer  and  seeds  for  vegetables,  grains,  and  forage  crops  have  been 
especially  appreciated.  One  of  the  most  successful  activities  was  the 
rice-growing  campaign,  undertaken  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the 
country  to  import  all  its  requirements  of  that  staple  commodity. 
Farmers  were  assured  of  a  market  for  their  crop,  good  seed  and 
information  concerning  methods  of  cultivation  provided,  and  rice 
mills  acquired. 

The  depression  had  made  necessary  economies  in  the  school  system 
of  the  nation  during  the  first  two  years  of  President  Arias’  adminis¬ 
tration,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  total  spent  for  education  in  the 
1935-3()  budget  was  over  3,102,700  balboas,  nearly  425,000  balboas 
more  than  for  the  preceding  two  years,  and  that  the  number  of 
teachers  had  increased  from  1,.525  to  1,S10. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  Technical  Council  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  created  for  the  purpose,  a  new  curriculum  for  the  entire  school 
system  of  the  nation  was  decreed  on  May  31,  1935.  It  covered  the 
si.x  primary  grades,  the  si.x  years  of  high,  normal,  and  commercial 
schools,  and  the  university.  The  Pedagogic  Institute,  established  in 
1933  to  provide  further  instruction  for  teachers,  will  cease  to  function 
at  the  close  of  the  present  school  year,  since  the  new  National  Uni¬ 
versity  has  a  school  of  education  which  will  provide,  the  necessary 
courses. 

In  view  of  the  geographical  jiosition  of  Panama,  it  was  decided  to 
open  the  C'enter  of  Pedagogic  and  Ilispano-Amcrican  Studies  in 
1935,  as  a  means  of  intercontinental  cultural  exchange.  Professors 
from  other  American  nations  were  invited  to  give  special  vacation 
courses  during  the  months  of  July  and  August,  and  two  successful 
sessions  have  been  held. 

The  National  University  of  Panama,  created  by  decree  no.  29  of 
May  29,  1935,  has  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  leading  to  degrees  in 
the  humanities,  laws,  commerce,  and  pharmacy.  The  university 
was  inaugurated  on  October  7,  1935,  and  has  functioned  on  a  modest 
scale.  The  (lovernment  engaged  the  services  of  several  foreign 
professors,  whose  courses  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
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In  discussing  the  activities  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Presi¬ 
dent  Arias  spoke  at  length  of  the  forthcoming  Conference  for  the 
Maintenance  of  Peace,  proposed  hv  President  Koose\*cli.  After 
stating  that  Panama  had  agreed  to  the  suggestion  with  great  pleasure 
and  recommended  that  the  estahlishment  of  a  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice  be  included  on  the  agenda,  the  President  went 
on  to  say,  “It  is  most  desirable  that  the  Pan  American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  which  is  to  be  held  in  December  should  be 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  conviction  that  an  intense  educational 
campaign  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  must  be  carried  on  to  de¬ 
stroy  prejudices  and  establish  an  atmosphere  of  understanding  and 
sympathy.” 

President  Arias  gave  in  some  detail  the  background  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  signed  on  March  2,  1936,  which  revises  the 
convention  between  the  two  countries  signed  in  1903.  He  also  men¬ 
tioned  the  payment  in  full  of  all  claims  of  United  States  citizens 
against  the  Government  of  Panama  (see  Bulletin  for  October  1936). 

The  financial  and  economic  situations  in  Panama  are  closely  re¬ 
lated,  a  fact  which  gives  the  National  Treasury  particidar  impor¬ 
tance.  The  budget  has  to  be  made  fairly  general  because  the  As¬ 
sembly  meets  only  once  in  two  years,  and  therefore  greater  care  is 
needed  to  keep  from  incurring  a  deficit.  There  was  a  small  surplus 
for  the  fiscal  period  1932-34,  and  a  larger  one  for  1934-36.  By  virtue 
of  ])owers  granted  to  the  President  by  law  no.  41  of  1934,  to  use 
e.xcess  revenue  and  surpluses  in  some  departments  to  cover  deficits 
in  others,  it  was  possible  to  authorize  additional  appropriations  and 
to  continue  the  construction  of  badly  needed  public  works,  without 
increasing  the  national  debt. 

The  Government  during  President  Arias’  administration  paid 
more  than  5,()00,()()()  balboas  on  the  public  debt,  of  which  2,808,497.23 
balboas  were  applied  on  the  internal  debt,  and  2,383,688.86  on  the 
foreign  debt.  Negotiations  have  been  started  to  reduce  the  interest 
on  government  bonds,  many  of  which  are  held  abroad,  but  nothing 
definite  can  he  accomplished,  the  President  said,  until  the  pacts  with 
the  I’nited  States  have  been  ratified,  because  any  arrangement  must 
he  at  least  partly  based  on  the  income  from  the  Uanal  Zone  lease. 

The  National  Bank,  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  almost  insolvent  in  1932.  Measures  taken  to  avoid 
bankruptcy  included  the  provision  of  sums  to  be  lent  not  only  to 
oflicial  and  semi-official  institutions,  hut  also  to  private  industry; 
the  latter  loans  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  alleviate  the  de¬ 
pression.  During  the  jiast  four  years  the  mortgage  bonds  outstand¬ 
ing  have  been  reduced  from  3,100,000  to  980,000  balboas. 

Law  no.  32,  of  December  20,  1932,  had  conferred  special  powers  in 
financial  matters  on  the  President,  and  acting  under  that  authority 
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President  Arias  issued  Decree  no.  .■)4  of  July  15,  1934,  ereatinj;  and 
rejrulating  the  Savings  Bank,  which  was  granted  150,000  balboas 
from  tli? National  Tit-asury  as  its  initial  capital.  As  the  extraonlinary 
powers  were  granted  for  only  42  months,  the  President  stated  that 
if  the  Assembly  felt  the  hank  to  be  beneficial  to  national  interests, 
and  desired  to  continue  it,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pass  a  special 
law. 

One  of  the  factors  contributing  to  economic  recovery  in  Panama 
was,  in  President  Arias’  opinion,  the  public  works  program.  But 
this,  he  said,  was  not  as  important  as  other  administration  measures 
taken  for  that  purpose;  the  bank  rate  of  interest  has  been  lowered  to 
f)  percent;  the  National  Bank  not  only  was  kept  from  bankruptcy 
but  during  the  last  two  years  enabled  to  lend  more  than  half  a  million 
balboas;  the  owners  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  Panama  are  no  longer 
faced  with  the  specter  of  foreclosed  mortgages,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  able  to  cancel  their  mortgages  through  facilities  granted 
for  the  payment  of  debts. 

As  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  these  factors  have  stiimdated 
private  enterprise,  the  President  quoted  private  construction  figures 
for  Panama  City  and  Colon.  In  the  former  city,  the  building  carried 
on  in  1934  was  valued  at  575,200  balboas,  in  1935,  at  747,763  balboas, 
and  in  the  first  six  months  of  1936,  at  590,346  balboas;  the  value  of 
that  in  Col6n  during  the  same  periods  was  202,055,  213,705,  and 
366,922  balboas,  respectively.  Therefore  he  felt  that  even  if  public 
works  should  be  suspended  for  a  while,  the  economic  situation  woidd 
not  be  seriously  affected.  The  work  done  by  that  department  during 
President  Arias’  administration  included  the  construction  or  repair 
of  hospitals,  schools,  markets,  streets  and  highways,  and  rice  mills; 
swamp  drainage;  sewer  systems;  telegraph  lines;  wells;  and  other 
urban  and  rural  projects. 

The  President  closed  his  message  with  an  account  of  the  Health 
and  Public  Welfare  activities  of  his  administration.  The  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Dispensary',  opened  two  years  before,  had  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  nation.  The  hospital  so  badly  needed  in 
the  city  of  Colon  after  the  Canal  Zone  hospitals  were  closed  to 
Panamanians,  was  practically  finished  on  September  1.  Tw'o  dis¬ 
pensaries  were  built  and  equipped  for  the  Province  of  Darien,  which 
is  practically  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Republic.  The  nurses’ 
school  has  been  reorganized,  and  several  graduate  nurses  have  been 
enabled  to  take  courses  in  special  subjects  in  the  United  States.  In 
spite  of  the  strict  economy  wdth  which  the  budget  was  administered, 
certain  institutions,  such  as  the  National  Red  Cross,  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  and  the  Nursery  Home,  have  been  given  additional  aid 
because  in  times  of  stress  their  burdens  are  heavier. 
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